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[ vitten expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


There are gardens below, 
rocus, Tu 
Hyacinths, 


little row 
Scillas a biow— 


snow. 

Pansy beds cut where the tigh drifts have blown 
Daisies are there where icicles are shown 

Lilies of splendor—glory of rose 

Out where a garden of snow flowers grow 
Under the snow. 


UR GARDEN in winter is a 
place of rest, a place of beauty 
and a place of wonder. It is 

the most restful place we know of. 
' It’s sound asleep and nothing but 
dynamite can break the bed in 
which it slumbers. It is resting to 
the depth of eight feet. (This is 
merely an estimate for being a 
somnambulist ourself we are not 
going «bout in January to disturb 
the sleep of nature.) The tools 
with which we fret the plants and 
harrow the ground in summer are 
resting and we havea restful feeling 
in seeing them at rest. We know 
that in six weeks’ time they will 
give us a restless feeling but we 

1 in tune with nature just now. 

Down in that adamantine earth 
’ are slumbering the bulbs that will 
give us a great joy in the spring 
time—for the catalogues have 
promised us that joy. There are 
the crocuses that will bloom like 
the flowers of the fields of Ardath; 
there are Daffodils that will turn 
our beds into ribbons of greater 
auriferous splendor than the famed 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
Darwin — with bowls as pure 
as that of the Holy Grail. Down 
in that frost riven ground are seeds 
of the Hollyhock, the Phlox and 
the Columbine. Nature has sown 
them with a prodigal hand. Na- 
ture is always at the job of sowing. 
Her seeding time seems never 
over. Even in January we see 
the tumble weed or the Russian 
thistle hurtling along on top of the 


Our Garden in Winter. 


By Mas. GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER. 


in the woods. In sunny days in March 
the hard jcones of some of the pines 
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GLADIOLUS—MRS. O. W. HALLADAY. 
[For description see page 26.| 








of the “pusley,” smart weed, rag weed 
and ail those other weeds that go to 


make up so much of Gray’s Botany. 
Perhaps they are not all there, but 
when we were hoeing last August 
we recall seeing most of them. It 
isja strange thing about our gar- 
den. For twenty years we have 
hoed out every weed and there 
were just as many there at the last 
hoeing in September as there were 
two decades ago. That ground 
seems to just create weed seeds. 
But there are other things sleeping 
there besides seeds. here are 
cut worms that are dreaming of 
having on their spring breakfast 
table, plants that will cost us fifteen 
cents each. Then there are the 
lice that will hold as many conven- 
tions as there are roots to the 
Asters; there are ants that will 
sport on the Peony blooms, run- 
ning in and out as though we 
raised the flowers for their benefit ; 
the wild cucumber bug that eats 
the bloom of the Gladiolus; the 
Rose beetle and as many other va- 
rieties as we will have plants. 
There will be bugs for every plant 
except the weeds. O for a weed 
eating bug! One that will be a 
cross between the fire fly and the 
Aster beetle so it can eat at night 
as wellasday. * * * * Seeds, 
roots and bugs and worms are all 
down there in our garden awditing 
the trumpet that shall sound the 
resurrection of nature. 

But the mystery of it all. The 
life that is there in that seeming 
death. The big, juicy bulbs of the 
Lilies enfolding marvelous beauty 
and perfume; theseed, the embryo 
of root, stem, leaf, flower and seed. 
The whole gamut of life in a 
microscopic case. Man takes a 
seed and he studies it under his 
microscope. He analyzes it and 
finds it is of the elements of the 


earth. He seeks for the mysterious 
spark ‘icalled life and confronts the In- 
[ Concluded .m page 36. | 


snow crust, scattering its seed as it pop open and shoot their tiny seed into 
travels. Late in February we see the the yet wintry air. Down in the earth 
birch tree seed on the ermine covering of our*garden, nature has planted seeds 
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Preparation and 
Cultivation of the Soil. 
By J. K. ALEXANDER. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


Preparation and cultivation of the 
soil are two very necessary and at the 
same time simple operations ; and per- 
haps that very simplicity is responsible 
for the fact that in by far the majority 
of cases neither one is performed 
thoroughly. But however simple they 
may appear, for the best results with 
Dahlias those two things must be done; 
it is absolutely necessary. This neces- 
sity I want to drive home. 

Just why it is that the average ama- 
teur grower fails to realize the impor- 
tance of a thorough preparation and 
cultivation of the seed-bed, I fail to 
make out. It surely cannot be through 
ignorance ; if he picks up a seed cata- 
log of any description, if he reads the 
most elementary instructions for the 
planting and raising of anything under 
the sun, even if he does nothing but 
buy a package of seed, the essential in- 
formation stares him in the face. The 
most superficial search will yield ample 
information as to just what should be 
done. And yet, year after year, all 
these instructions and advice appar- 
ently fail to make a dent. Thousands 
of flower growers still continue a care- 
less and haphazard method of planting 
and growing that, while it displays a 
pleasing and touching optimism, will 
never obtain first class results. Care- 
less methods never have succeeded and 
they never will succeed. 

So far as the actual work is con- 
cerned I fully realize that there is 
little to be said that has not already 
been said a thousand times. Never- 
theless good advice remains new and 
right up-to-date until it has been fol- 
lowed. 

If the piece of ground selected for 
your Dahlias needs humus it must be 
supplied. ‘What is humus? The best 
definition I have heard is that humus 
is any material that has once been 
alive, vegetable or animal. This in- 
cludes a wide range of material for ap- 
plication and no excuse of inability to 
obtain it can be allowed; even a crop 
of weeds spaded in will supply humus, 
and in many cases is readily available. 

Undoubtedly the best material for 
the purpose is stable manure, and it 
should be applied in the fall and turned 
in to allow time for rotting and disin- 
tegration. Ground that lacks humus 
is readily discerned by its showing a 
tendency to cake up when turned; it 
falls from the spade or plow in hard 
lumps. Soil in this condition is no 
place for Dahlia bulbs. 

In the spring before planting the soil 
should be thoroughly worked over; 
and I mean by that exactly what I say. 
It does not fill the bill to make a few 
passes with a garden rake on the top 
two or three inches and then dig a hole 
with a spade and drop the root in—not 


at all. The ground to a depth of about 
ten inches should be pulverized to the 
consistency of fine meal. Of course 
this takes time, time and patience, but 
if itis realized that this is to be the 
bed of the Dahlia bulb for the next 
three months and that this is the only 
opportunity to get into the proper con- 
dition the soil about the roots, an ex- 
tra half hour or so spent in making the 
bed reasonably habitable will not be 
grudged. =e 

This preparation is essential for the 
reason that the tiny, thread-like root- 
lets which spring out from the bulb 
must have conditions of such a nature 
that food and moisture can easily and 
quickly be assimilated. The first re- 

uirement is that every point upon 
their tiny surfaces should be in direct 
contact with the soil, and the only way 
in which this contact can be established 
and maintained is to have the soil mel- 
low and of the finest consistency. The 
more thoroughly this is done, the more 
food will be taken in by the growing 
plant with the consequent result of 
rapid, strong growth. 

ven more important, if possible, 
than the preparation is the cultivation 
while the plant is growing. Keep the 
top layer of earth about the plant in a 
high state of cultivation, stirring the 
soil constantly to a depth of two inches 
and 2 diameter of five or six feet ; this 
distance being necessary as certain va- 
rieties of Dahlias.throw out long, slen- 
der root-runners sometimes to the 
distance of several feet. 

Never allow the top earth to form a 
crust for if this happens immediate 
loss of moisture is the result. A good 
illustration of this fact can be seen if, 
immediately after mulching a piece of 
ground, a person walks across it. Ina 
remarkably short space of time the 
earth will be perfectly dry with the ex- 
ception of the spots where he has 
planted his feet, the foot prints will 
remain damp and moist. Evaporation 
everywhere else has stopped but the 
pressed down earth of the footprints 
continues to allow moisture to come 
up from below and escape by evapora- 
tion. 

There is another important reason 
why constant mulching is beneficial. 
Every foot of ground contains quanti- 
ties of unavailable plant food and 
every stirring of the ground releases 
for the use of the plant a certain por- 
tion of this food, makes it available for 
use. I do not know the precise quanti- 
ties thus released, but I do know from 
actual experience that.a constant and 
thorough cultivation will materially 
reduce my fertilizer bill. 

This entire subject of preparation 
and cultivation is highly important 
and the results of proper and improper 
care cannot be overestimated. The 
amateur must remember that the Dah- 
lia below the ground is a constantly 
expanding group of bulbs and in con- 
sequence the seed-bed must be mellow 
and well worked to allow for this ex- 
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ansion. He must bear in mind that the 

ahlia contains an exceptionally high 
percentage of water and, as artificial 
watering should be avoided except in 
time of extreme drought, every drop 
of moisture must be conserved by a 
constant, energetic and intelligent cul- 
tivation. 


Grafting Dahlias. 


Take a Dahlia tuber the size of one’s 
finger, dormant or with growing roots 
and split the top end one inch down. 
Then take a sprout two to four inches 
long, trim off the lower leaves, cut the 
base wedge shaped, being careful to 
leave a bud near the base, and insert in 
the split root, tying the splices to hold 
the union and pod. Or if the season is 
advanced enough plant in the open 
ground. The plants will grow off, 
sometimes without wilting, making a 
fine blooming plant much quicker than 
a cutting and much more certain to 
grow. 

It is important to have an eye or bud 
near the base of the scion, as otherwise 
the plant may make a good growth 
and fine clump without any bud at the 
base and, of course, no plant the fol- 
lowing year. 

I have grafted tomatoes on potato 
roots and got a crop of tomatoes but 
never a potato. E. 


Gladiolus—Mrs. O. W. Halladay. 


[ Subject of illustration on front cover page.) 


This variety was originated by A. E. 
Kunderd and the stock was bought in 
1913 by C. W. Brown & Son. It was 
awarded first prize at the Connecticut 
State Fair in the fall of 1914 as the best 
undisseminated variety and was intro- 
duced by the above firm in 1915. 

The color is a delicate rose pink 
and the throat is heavily marked with 
a soft clear yellow. The color re- 
sembles a well ripened Crawford peach. 

The foliage is long, slender, slightly 
curvec and of a bright green that sets 
off the flowers to good advantage. 

The flowers are of a good size and 
well placed on the stalk with six to 
eight open at a time in the field while 
in water ten or more will open at once. 

The plants are strong and vigorous 
and seldom have crooked spikes. 

Cormels are produced freely and 
nearly all grow. 

The flowers ship well and are in 
strong demand by florists. 


Collections of especially meritorious 
varieties of Gladioli as offered by the 
various advertisers in this issue we 
highly commend to those who desire 
to increase their varieties and become 
acquainted with some of the best new 
sorts. Collections are usually offered 
at a special rate and the amateur can 
secure bargains by ordering them. 


When the war is over those people 
who have neglected their flower gar- 
dens will wonder why they did it. This 
war is not going to last long, and any- 


way the need of flowers will be greater 
and greater the longer it lasts. 
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Water Lilies for Profit. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 
RS. AUSTIN in her “Talks” in 
the July, 1916, issue of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER told us 
about “Lily Bill” and his enterprise in 
transformmg a “Swale Through the 
Meadow ” into a beautiful ornament to 
the landscape and incidentally into a 


edged steel instrument as shown in the 
illustration. This is attached to the 
enc of a cane pole 15 to 18 ft. long. 
The crook is hooked onto the stem 
just below the bud, slid down the stem 
15 or 20 inches and a quick wrist move- 
ment cuts the stem. By hooking onto 
the bud it may be swung to the shore. 





Nearby View of one of Mr. Clark’s Ponds. 


financial success for “Lily Bill.” There 
are possibilities along this line for 
many locations which are otherwise of 
little or no value from a horticuliural 
standpoint. 


Mr. Clark states that he can cut 250 to 
300 in one hour if the wind is not blow- 
ing, but that a beginner is likely to 
make awkward work of it at first. Mr. 
Clark wears hip boots, but states that 





Baskets of Water Lilies as they are ‘srought from the Pond. 


We are indebted to Mr. F. P. Clark, 
of Ohio, for some practical information 
on the growing of Water Lilies which 
will be helpful to those who are inter- 
ested in the subject from the stand- 
point of growing for market and the 
illustrations here shown are from pho- 
tographs made by Mr. Clark. 

ater Lilies, according to Mr. Clark, 
do best in 18 to 20 inches of water al- 
though he states that his ponds are 
about two to three feet deep. The 
> gt oe Lotus, which is shown in one 
of the illustrations, does best in only 
10 inches or a foot of water, but the 
soil or mud should be about two feet 
deep. 

For harvesting, Mr. Clark uses an 








Egyptian Lotus in Mr. Clark’s Ponds, 
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if his ponds wére deeper he would pre 
fer a submerged walk in place of a 
boat, owing to difficulty of getting the 
boat into position. 

After cutting, the stems and sepals 
are washed clean of the sediment that 
collects on them when growing, and 
carried to a cool cellar and spread out 
on a layer of damp sphagnum moss 
where they remain until evening. 
Then they are packed in baskets with 
damp moss. Early in the morning 
they are shipped to the florists or com- 
mission houses and they will open up 
as bright as if just cut. 

Mr. Clark says that Water Lilies are 


Cutting edges 
Steel Cutting Tool to be attached to a 
Cane Pole. 











easy to grow and bring a fair price and 
that he grows several varieties of pink 
and white. Visitors are attracted more 
to the water gardens, he says, than 
even to his half acre of the finest named 
Gladioli. 

We expect to print future articles on 
the subject of Water Lilies and if those 
who have had experience will write us 
with suggestions of a practical nature, 
we will be glad to use such informa- 
tion. 


Forcing Gladioli for Florists. 


Gladioli wanted for a Memorial day crop 
should be planted in benches now. It should 
be remembered that pinks and reds sell much 
better than whites at that season. Perhaps 
you want some Gladioli to come along in 
good season outdoors, but have not facilities 
for benching these in your greenhouses. In 
such cases it will pay to start a few dozens 
or hundreds, according to your needs, in 
3-inch pots. Either earthenware or paper 
pots may be used. If you cannot spare green- 
house space, they will do well in a gentle hot- 
bed. A foot of fresh manure, well tramped, 
a layer of fine coal ashes over this, just suf 
ficiently deep to haif plunge the pots, will 
give them an ideal start. They can be grad- 
ually hardened and planted outdoors early in 
May. They will flower two or three weeks 
ahead of the outdoor-planted dormant corms. 
—Florists’ Review. 








Next month we are printing an edi- 
torial by a valued correspondent sug- 
gesting how he was able to turn his 
crop of cut flowers to the benefit of the 
Red Cross. Consider the idea. If you 
have a surplus of cut flowers during 
the coming summer, try and work 
out a plan whereby they can be sold 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. We 
solicit suggestions along this line. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., sends 
us another Gladiolus freak. It con- 
sists of four hard shell bulblets grown 
together. While double bulblets are 
common, yet the quadruple bulblet is 
a very uncommon freak and it is not 
likely that this will be duplicated for 
some time to come. 
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A Birdman and His Birds. 


, HEIS ABIRDMAN, 
but not aGerman 
bomb-dropper, and not 

an American soarer above 
the clouds qualifying for 
aerial battles “over there.” 
His son has gone to “look 
after” the Kaiser, and he is 
doing his bit here atfhome 
in numerous ways and in- | 
cidentally proving through his hobby 
—the study of birds—-that they are 
also accomplishing a part by helping 
to conserve f For years he has 
furnished homes and winter food for 
his pets and they have repaid him by 
summer feasting on destructive insects 
and their larve that would have ruined 
his vegetables and fruit. He tells us that 
in early winter the birds seemed in- 
stinctively aware of the rigorous winter 
weather to come and many migrated 
four days before the first severe cold 
snap, and not for years has he had so 
few with him during the winter sea- 


n. 

His feeding house, somewhat crude 
but very serviceable, measures 14 in. 
wide by 24 in. length and is hung on a 
wire stretched from the house to a 
tree, a distance of about 30 feet and 
can be easily drawn to the porch to be 
replenished. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see half a dozen Chickadees sit 
in a row on the lower part and have a 
trolley ride in. They seem to enjoy it 
and twitter wpe 4 When the weather 
is extremely cold the birds gather fear- 
lessly in the porch and feed on the shelf 
seen there. Chickadees, Nuthatch, 
Tufted Titmouse and Woodpeckers 
have been with him even through the 
coldest weather and recently reinforced 
by Cardinals, various oodpeckers, 
Robins and Bluejays. The “Birdman” 
keeps his food table well stocked with 
watermelon, pumpkin, muskmelon, 
squash and in fact almost any kind of 
seed, and although they eat of them 
al!, it is plain to be seen that they have 
their individual preferences. The Tit- 
mouse and Nuthatch will select seed 
of pumpkin or squash, sunflower and 
nutmeats. The brilliant Cardinal 
chooses kaffir corn while the Wood- 
pecker will make a meal of suet and 
nutmeats. Right here let me add that 
such food should be supplemented by 
the fruits from berried shrubs and 
when planting shrubs for ornamental 
purposes give the birds a thought and 
select some of the berried ones which 
are also very ornamental. 

Many and various are the nests made 
for his birds, but the short log with 
bark left on, fashioned for different 
needs, seems to be a favorite. The 
forests have been cut away and every 
hole in “The Old Apple Tree’’ filled 
with cement so that Mr. Flicker, Blue- 
bird, Wren or Woodpecker have no 

lace to nest. More and more are we 
earning the value of birds to save our 
crops, but to keep them we must fur- 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











nish them summer nesting 

laces. If you have winter 

irds you will surely have 
summer birds. Many are 
the lessons to be learned 
from them. Was it from 
the demure Quai! which ap- 
pears and disappears at 
ones very feet that the great 
war artists learned the art 
of camouflage? The won- 
derful heavier-than-air ma- 
chine ascends into the heavens in 

rfect imitation of the American 

agle. And what about the scolding 
house-wife who, for some trifling rea- 
son refuses to allow her husband to 
enter her spic and span kitchen? 
Surely she patterned after Mrs. Wren 
who meets her liege lord and master at 
the door, accepts his hard earned family 
provision, a regular stream of green 
worms, without allowing him to enter. 

Our Birdman is also fond of animals 
and dates his interest in them to his 
boyhood days when he studied their 





Mr. C. Z. LOoMIs, 


The Birdman referred to in Mrs. Austin's 
article. Note the traveling bird feeding house. 


ways and learned their habits while 
hunting. He learned to love them and 
there are few kinds in this vicinity 
that he has not, at some time, had for 
pets. One of the hardest to tame was 
the—now nearly extinct —flying squir- 
rel, a blackeyed beauty whose wings(?) 
of expansive skin on each side extend- 
ing from the tip of the front to the 
hind foot, give him the appearance of 
wearing a blanket-like parachute as he 
gracefully sails in long leaps from tree 
to tree, perhaps resting on the dead 
one that is his favorite home, where he 
Hooverizes on Wild Potato. 

In reminiscent remembrance of boy- 
hood tramps through the woods with 
his father, a white-haired Deacon of 
the good old strict type, he recalled a 
legend of the early times, which runs 
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that: When God made a beautiful tree, 
plant or shrub, the Devil tried to imi- 
tate him and failed. As an example, 
God made the grand old Whitewood 
and the Devil made the Pepperidge, 
useless for either lumber or wood as it 
cannot be split. God made the beau- 
tiful Blue Beech and its imitation is the 
Devil’s Beech, a knurly, twisted scrub 
of a tree, practically worthless. The 
graceful clinging Five-leaved Ivy has 
its imitation in the Poison Ivy, and if 
you poison easily you are sure to think 
His Majesty, Mephistopheles, had a 
hand in originating it. The beautiful 
Elderberry also has its imitation in the 
still more beautiful Poison Alder with 
its white flowers and highly colored 
foliage but worthless berries. The 
Sumac has the Poison Sumac. There 
are also many other imitations cr simi- 
larities. 

Truly Providence has given us a 
a goodly heritage in the beautiful plant 
and animal life of field and forest. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


A Suggestion for Advertisers. 
To THe EpITor :— 


When your magazine arrives, I usu- 
ally look through the advertisements 
first, and I find on the average that I 
learn as much from them as I do from 
the rest of the contents. However, 
for the possible benefit of advertisers 
and to learn what other readers think, 
I wish to tell how different classes of 
advertisements impress me: 

While going through the February 
number I first selected those which 
made at least some quotation, even if 
it were one variety only. Those which 
merely said, “Catalogue mailed on re- 
quest,” or briefly stated that So-and-So 
were growers of Gladioli did not re- 
ceive any consideration. Those which 
called me back again and again were 
those which gave a more oz less exten- 
sive list of varieties with quotations. 
Evidently the dollar sign is what at- 
tracts the eye. ‘“‘Where canI get the 
most for my money ?” 

An illustration of flowers has almost 
no value to me. -If it is some mechani- 
cal contrivance, that is different, but a 
half-tone can give no idea of the ap- 
pearance of the Gladiolus. The best 
illustration is bloom from some neigh- 


bor’s garden. 
R. E. BOOMHOWER. 
Note by the Editor— 

Mr. Boomhower’s suggestions are valuable 
to those prepazing copy for advertisements. 
We believe strongly in quoting prices and 
concentrating on something definite rather 
than having it in general terms. We do not, 
however, agree with the suggestion that 
illustration has little value. The illustra- 
tion, while it cannot give the coloring of the 
flower, yet it will show the form and habit 
of growth and with a good color descrip- 
tion the experienced grower can form a very 
fair idea of the appearance of the flower. 


Those who prognosticate an early 
spring may be mistaken. There is 
more frost in the ground this winter 
than there has been before in years. 
Surely spring will not be with us until 
the frost is all out of the ground. 
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American Gladiolus Society Launches Big Spring Drive. 


Aggressive Methods Adopted by National Society to Broaden 
Appreciation for the Gladiolus. 





N FEBRUARY FIRST The Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society at the direc- 
tion of its President, Mr. A. E. 
Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana, launched a 
five months’ campaign tor member- 
ship. The present increase in garden 
interest manifesting itself throughout 
the country as a result of the nation’s 
call for food production to tillers of the 
soil, increased the number of amateur 
ardeners in this country over 6009. 
he next step in our gardening en- 
thusiasm will be the taking up of 
“Flower Growing as a Hobby and Re- 
laxation from the Stress of War.” 





[= 
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JOSEPH J. LANE, 
Chairman Membership Committee 
American Gladiolus Society. 


The American Gladiolus Society has 
long been active in fostering intelligent 
garden activity under proper lines, and 
this campaign will be not alone a mem- 
bership campaign in the sense of having 
for its sole — the increase of mem- 
bers, but will as well undertake the 
ins of increased Gladiolus grow- 
ing on the part of the American public. 

The campaign will be in able hands. 
The services of Joseph J. Lane, of 
Garden Magazine and Country Life have 
been secured, and he will lead the 
Membership Committee in their ac- 
tivity. Mr. Lane is known throughout 
the country among garden lovers 
through his connection with The Gar- 
den Magazine, and his active associa- 
tion with a number of horticultural 
societies and floral bodies. He wasone 
of the founders of The American Dah- 
lia Society, and its first Secretary. His 
sgemvre methods in the early days 
of this organization did much to estab- 
lish it on a solid footing on which it 
exists today. He secured over three 
hundred members in the first three 
months of the organization’s existence. 

A committee is being appointed com- 
prising a large number of the lead- 
ing Gladiolus dealers throughout the 
country, and all interested are invited 


to get in touch with the Chairman, or 
write to President Kunderd. Detail 
lans will be promulgated through 
ulletins issued from time to time, and 
results of the campaign announced as 
it progresses. 

e Executive Committee have au- 
thorized the waiving of the member- 
ship fee for the period of the campaign 
which is until June Ist. Anybody 
joining in that time need not pay the 
initiation fee, but simply the annual 
dues of $2.00 per year. 

Arrangements have been made with 
Madison Cooper, of Calcium, N. Y., 
who is Treasurer of the Society, to 
mail his paper, THE FLOWER GROWER 
to all members during the life of their 
membership. This publication, form- 
erly The Modern Gladiolus Grower, 
has been enlarged in size, and broad- 
ened in contents so as to become ex- 
tremely valuable to every flower lover, 

articu.arly to those who are interested 
in the culture of the Gladiolus. 

Professor A. C. Beal, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is Secretary of the Society, 
and is undertaking to carry on an ex- 
tensive drive for members from his 
office, and has already produced a 
splendid increase. 

President Kunderd wishes it to be 
understood that he believes this year 
to be a most logical one for intensify- 
ing the work of all floral societies, be- 
cause of the conditions facing our 
country at the present time. Flower 
lovers are people cf sentiment as well 
as action. Those who remain at home 
will need to continue their flower gar- 
dening as well as increase their vege- 
table and food stuff plantings for the 
— that the occupation will bring to 
them. 


One of our correspondents offers the 
suggestion that diseased Gladiolus 
corms planted rather deeply are more 
likely tc produce healthy stock than if 
planted shallow and explains this by 
suggesting that the disease producing 
germs or spores are washed further 
down in the soil and cultivation js less 
likely te throw contaminated ground 
around and next to the new corms. It 
might be that deep planting is best for 
diseased stock; but if so, is it not 
more likely that it is because at a 
greater depth a cleaner soil which is 
more free from disease germs is to be 
found ? 


At one of the flower shows last year 
we noticed some confusion between 
the varieties Elizabeth Kuriz and Glory 
of Hollaad. It is quite apparent that 
Glory of Holland has been sold for 
Elizabeth Kurtz and possibly the re- 
verse is also true and Elizabeth Kuriz 
has been sold for Glory of Holland. 
Anyway we have grown Elizabeth 
Kurtz secured from a reputable grower 
which seems identical with Glory of 
Holland received from another grower. 





THE IRIS. 








[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


CROWN ROT. 


Many have the mistaken idea that 
Iris require a moist location. German 
Iris require just the opposite, and a 
dry, sunny location suits them best. 
Their fleshy roots store up moisture 
so that they are capable of enduring 
the most severe drouth without injury. 

Some varieties of Iris (German) 
which have fine flowers are so subject 
to crown rot that it is almost impos- 
sible to grow them successfully. Ma. 
nure is the principle cause of this 
trouble, and r learned this by experi- 
ence. One winter we had severe 
weather without snow to protect them, 
and I mulched part of them with strawy 
manure. The following spring over 
one-half of those I mulched died. 

I have hoped to succeed with some 
of the varieties that are subject to this 
rot, and have planted them in the best 
locations in my nursery, but wherever 
planted they have been a failure. 

One writer advances the theory that 
too deep planting is the cause of this 
trouble. If deep planting was the cause 
it should affect all varieties alike—yet 
many varieties are not subject to this 
rot. 

There may be another name for it, 
but [ call it crown rot. The plant rots 
at the crown, and the tops drop off the 
roots. The whole plant is seldom af- 
fected, and it does not kill them out- 
right. 

The German, Dwarf Bearded and 
Intermediate are the only Iris that I 
have ever noticed that were affected 
with this rot. 

VARIETIES RECOMMENDED. 

German Iris which are dependable 
and inexpensive: Aurea, Celeste, Comte 
De St. Clair, Fairy, Florentina, Ger- 
trude, Her Majesty, Honorabilus, John 
De Witi, Madam Chereau, Melvina, 
Mrs. H. Darwin, Parisensis, Perfection, 
Queen of Gypsies, Thyspe, Ulysee and 
Velveteen. 

Newer varieties of German Iris: Al/ 
cazar, Black Knight, Caterina, E. Michel, 
Eldorado, Isoline, Lorely, Lohengrin, 
Monsignor, Mrs. Alan Gray, Nibelun- 
gren, Oriflane, Prosper Laugier, Prin- 
cess Wictoria Louise and Rhein Nixie. 

Of the beardless Iris the following 
are good: Aurea, Longipetala Superba, 
Lord Wolseley, Kermesiana and Notha. 

Ochroleuca Sulphuria is a lighter yel- 
low than Auvea, but is often sold for it. 

The best of many varieties of the 
Siberian Iris: Blue King, Grandis, Lady 
Godiva, Snow Queen and Superba. : 

There are many varieties of Ameri- 
can origin which compare favorably 
with the best imported varieties. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 


Join The American Gladiolus Society 
and be identified with an organization 
of nation wide scope and unquestioned 
purpose. Those who are real Gladi- 
olus enthusiasts should join from an 
unselfish motive. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





“Pigs is Pigs.” 

As a continuation of the subject of “Patriotism, Pigs 
and Poses,” our editorial in last month’s issue, one of our 
subscribers suggests that we should say something about 
the price of a pig. Years ago a pig was worth $1.00. Later 
he advanced to the dignity of $1.50 or possibly $2.00, and 
gradually increased in value until during the spring of 1917 
the average price was about $5. We were able to secure 
$6 each for pigs eight to ten weeks old and weighing from 
20 to 25 pounds and they were cheap at this price. While 
a pig is a pig, there is a big difference in pigs, and while 
some pigs would be cheap at $6, others might be dear at 
$5. It depends on the age, condition and weight. A well 
grown pig weighing 20 lbs. at six to eight weeks old should 
be worth $6 quick. If you buy a pig six weeks old and 
weighing pernaps 15 lIbs., $5 is enough, and perhaps too 
high a price for him. Then again fall pigs never sell as 
high as spring pigs as there is not the demand for them, 
and besides the cost of production is very much less for fall 
pigs than for spring pigs so that with the price of spring 
pigs at $5 to $6, fall pigs sell at around $3.50 to $4.50. 

The prices mentioned above are only given as a guide 
and may vary with locality, and we honestly believe that 
the prices above mentioned are $1.00 too low considering the 
price of grain during the past winter. Therefore, if you 
can buy pigs at about the prices above mentioned you are 
buying them low enough and if you can get them cheaper 
you are securing a real bargain. 

Anyway, buy a pig if you can possibly find a place to 
keep him. He will not only save you some money, but he 
will prove of educational value to you. 

MADISON COOPER. 





American Gladiolus Society. 


As explained on page 29, the Membership Committee of 
the American Gladiolus Society, headed by Joseph J. Lane, 
has undertaken a campaign for the increase of mem- 
bership, and the Executive Committee has authorized the 
waiving of the membership fee until June 1st. In other 
words, anyone can join until that date by paying the regular 
, annual dues of $2.00. 
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As 8 still further inducement to join the society an ar- 
rangement has been made with THE FLOWER GROWER 
whereby this publication will be sent to all members during 
the life of their membership. 

We urge that all who are interested in growing the 
Gladiolus join the society. A large membership will have 
great weight in accomplishing results which cannot other- 
wise be secured. There is no reason why the society should 
not have a membership of 1000. The benefits of member- 
ship are obvious and the privilege of association with a 
national body of this kind is valuable for all who are in- 
terested in growing the Gladiolus. 

Membership blanks may be had on application to Joseph 
J. Lane, Chairman, 120 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y., or to 
Prof. A. C. Beal, Secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Alkali or Acid Soil for Gladioli. 


One of our subscribers brings up the question as to 
whether the Gladiolus demands an acid soil or an alkali 
soil. In other words, does the Gladiolus favor a soil well 
filled with lime or a soil which is inclined to be on the sour 
or acid order? We print this note for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to the subject and for the purpose of asking 
for further light on the subject. 

We personally have used wood ashes in small quantities 
almost every year on a sandy soil and with good results. We 
suppose the use of wood ashes yearly would result in an 
alkaline soil. Some of our friends who are commercial 
growers can tell us a lot of things about this subject if they 
will only take time to do so and we hope to hear from them. 





Last year was a year of war gardens and somewhat to 
the neglect of flowers. One of our correspondents suggests 
that he already sees a reaction in the attitude of people 
toward flowers, and that one of the Chicago gardening clubs 
has launched a campaign for more flower gardening in 
connection with vegetable gardening. The natural out- 
come of the present situation will be that when the war is 
over and we return to normal conditions, those who have 
made war gardens for the production of foodstuffs will be- 
come greatly interested in flowers. We look for a boom in 
flower growing after the war. 





Last month we promised to print an article on the result 
of a war garden which was planned, worked and the results 
recorded by a man who knows how to make a garden, 
Clarence Wedge, of Minnesota. We are holding this article 
over until April, which is, in the north, in plenty of time to 
make a garden. The article describes a garden one rod 
wide and two rods long. Larger space could be utilized on 
the same general scheme. It is not often that actual re- 
sults and figures are given as they are in this article which 
was prepared by Mr. Wedge for the Minnesota Horticulural 
Society. 


More attention seems to be given each year to Prim- 
ulinus Hybrids and some of the named varieties of this type 
of flower which have been put on the market have rare 
merit. Even the most insignificant Primulinus Hybrid is 


so distinctive in form and habit of growth that it is inter- 
esting. No Gladiolus grower will make a mistake to have 
a collection of Primulinus Hybrids. Start with the mixed 
seedlings without name. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











- lovin 


[ Writen expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


A Rose by any other name than Suz- 
anne Marie Rodacanachi or Gloire de 
Chedane Guinoisseau would smell as 
sweet, and a Peony named Sir —_ 
Ponsonby Fane or Prince voub 
etskoy is not one whit more beautiful for 
bearing such a stupendous appellation. 
Killa has much sweeter fragance 
than either Rose, and Venusis far more 
beautiful than either —— Why do 
the disseminators—generally foreign— 
saddle such awful names on some of 
their productions? It is providentially 
fortunate that they seldom have merit 
enough to become popular—how trying 
it would be to have to answer our 
friends’ inquiries for their names, were 
the flowers strikingly beautiful. 


If the Glad Philosopher were about to 
christen a new variety, and in doing so 
wished to honor a friend, or adulate a 
titled dignitary who might happen to 
be afflicted with a name as long as 
either of the above, said friend or dig- 
nitary would first be importuned to go 
before the court and make application 
to have his name changed to Joe H ep, 
or Bili Jones, or some other one coal y 
easy for the flower-loving public to re- 
member 


The practice of selec rege names that 
are moderately short and euphonious, 
especially those that are in themselves 
suggestive of certain qualifications or 


-peculiarities of the flower is most com- 


mendable and should be further en- 
couraged. It would be hard, indeed, 
to improve on many of the names that 
have iven to some of the choicest 
varieties of the Gladiolus. Long live 
the popularity of -—_ sensibly-named 
ones as America, Niagara, — 
I , Peace, War, Dawn, Love 
liness, etc. 





It is fortunate for the popularity of 
the variety N rst, especially in 
the southern states of the U. S. A., 
that its name is not pronounced 
phonetically as it is spelled. The 
proper pronunciation is as if spelled 

ej-er-furst, accent on first syllable. 





The creator of a fragrant Gladiolus 
will have aone much for the flower- 
world. The lack of perfume in 
that utiful flower seems to be its 
only shortcoming. And yet this de- 
ficiency is deemed to be for some pur- 

its best recommendation, for is 
it not the funeral flower par excel- 
lence because of the absence of those 
heavy, sickening odors that charac- 
terize some of the flowers often used 
for that purpose ? 


THE us Gian Pi PHILOSOPHER. 


The Glad Philosopher has some very 
pointed and helpful things to say and 
we expect to have him with us each 
month for several months to come. He 
sees a lot of things that are not plain to 
many of us. 


‘does not bear this out. 


Gbhe Flower Grower 
Do Gladiolus Corms Grow Old ? 


By R. C. H. LENSKI. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


I have some notions of my own in 
regard to Gladioli. Some of them, I 
fear, are not quite orthodox. I can- 
= help that—I hold them neverthe- 


This thing about “old” corms is one. 
Even the editor himself believes that 
corms grown year after year dete- 
riorate and finally become worthless. 
The finest result is said to come from 
corms two years old if well grown, or 
three years old if grown less strongly. 
Let me say frankly that my experience 
To be sure, 
fine, fat, round, young corms rapidly 
grown give very fine results. But 
large, fullgrown bulbs, older by one or 
several years, will give equal and still 
finer results. I have had the most ex- 
cellent results from such “old”: corms 
year after year. In fact, the larger 
the corm, the better the result is likely 
to be. When corms grow larger from 
year to year, they often become flat 
and wide, but, if grown in good soil, 
these large corms usually throw two, 
sometimes three flower spikes and pro- 
duce new corms and cormlets accord- 
ingly. Even corms which have not 
done well in one season for some reason 
or other, may be expected to become 
large and fine the a season and 
after, if placed in a good location and 
grown im first class soi!. And this, I 
think, may be expected to continue in- 
definitely. conviction may seem 
hevetionl yet I have based it on my ex- 
perience and observation alone. 

Mr. Kunderd sent me one corm of 
Fair Columbian three years ago. It 
grew in fine shape and bore just about 
100 cormels. These I broke out of 
their little husks and planted close by 
the gate to my poultry yard, where I 
poe throw the water from the drink- 
ing vessel of the hens when I gave 
them fresh water daily. A number of 
these cormels bloomed the first season, 
and the old corm, — large when 
planted, bore three fine bloom spikes, 
and besides this furnished a lot 
of cormels. All the 100 cormels had a 
lot of new cormels. I planted all of 
these Fair Columbians in a row, sowing 
the cormels at one end quite thickly. 
I harvested the lot last fall, now about 
125 fine corms, many of them very large, 
and cormels galore. According to rule 
the original corm should now be con- 
sidered “old” and decreasing in vitality. 
But I co not think any Gladiolus 
grower could possibly tell which tl, 
old corm in my basketful is now—it is 
there, of course, but in a new guise, as 
full of life as ever. This Fair Colum- 
bian is a “fair” example, by the way, of 
what one can do with a single bulb. 
At the rate it is going I will have to 

ive it the whole garden for itself in a 
ew years. 

Note by the Editor— 

It would seem that the only way to deter- 
mine positively the effect of age on Gladiolus 
corms is 2 test covering a considerable period 


of years, at least five or six years. 0 is 
ready to make such a test and keeprecords? 
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‘THE PEONY. 








NOTES ON THE PEONY. 
By E. Y. Teas. 


[# ‘vitten expressly for The Flewer Grower. 


Peonies are among our most beauti- 
ful and desirable hardy herbaceous 
flowering plants. The old fashioned 
red, Officinalis Rubra Plena has been 
cultivated in England more than 100 
years and in America at least 80, and 
is today one of the most beautiful. It 
is a native of Switzerland. 

There are now more than 500 named 
varieties in cultivation, all hybrids of 
Chinese and Japanese varieties, none 
are earlier and few more beautiful than 
the old fashioned crimson. The newer 
varieties lengthen the season of bloom- 
ing near a month. 

The greatest demand for cut bloom 
is, in this locality, Decoration Day, 
May 3lst. There are few except Offi- 
cinalis that meet this demand usually. 

-For quick results plants two years 
grown since division should be used. 
Those who wish to increase the num- 
ber of their plants quickly, without 
regard to the bloom, should divide 2 
or 3 year clumps with 4 to 6 plants for 
resetting, without expecting much 
bloom until the second year. 

In our latitude, about the end of 
August is the date when Peony roots 
are at perfect rest, and this is the best 
time to replant. If plants are dug 
about this date and reset in moist soil 
they will begin to form new roots 
within two weeks, thus being in better 
shape for future growth than though 
removal is delayed tili fall or spring. 
Peonies delight in rich, strong soil. 

It is an advantage to some after 
planting to mulch the surface to a 
depth of about two inches with fresh 
stable manure. This will tend to keep 
the soil moist through the autumn 
drouth and protect the plants from 
being lifted out by freezing and thaw- 
ing in winter and spring, besides the 
fertility in the manure will settle in 
the soil for the sustenance of the 
plants. 

Peonies after standing in one place 
five or six years become root bound 
and lose their vigor and size of bloom. 
I find it well in such cases to take 
a sharp spade and cut down in the 
center of the clump about a foot deep 
and take out haif the clump, filling the 
hole with rich soil, so new roots may 
reach fresh soil and revive the plant. 

A mulch of fresh manure every 
winter is a benefit to the plant, how- 
ever, it may be unsightly. 

Peonies as well as the Gladiolus 
bloom more beautifully in our Northern 
States and Canada than in the warm 
South. 


The weather has been so depressing 
and disagreeable during the winter that 
many people have put off ordering their 
bulbs and flower seeds and plants until 

ast the usual time when they order. 

e urge that those who have not al- 
ready ordered should get busy and do 
so at once. 
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(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


Some Hints on the 
Pruning of Roses. 


N THE PRUNING of all shrubs one 
must be guided by a knowledge of 
their individual flowering habits. 

For instance, the Spirea and the Ber- 
berry flower on the wood growth of 
the last season, while the Hydrangea 
flowers upon its new wood growth. 
The Spirea and the Berberry, there- 
fore, must not be pruned in the spring 
before flowering, or the very source of 
the flowers may beremoved. The Hy- 
drangea, on the other hand, should be 
pruned in the spring so that it will 
throw out new w upon which the 
season’s flowers are to set. 

The Rose family is a very large and 
cosmopolitan one, and embraces plants 
and trees with all manner of habits, 
and even our decorative garden Roses 
embrace many kinds, requiring diversi- 
fied treatment, some of them demand- 
ing early spring pruning and others 
that they must not be pruned until 
after flowering. To give complete in- 
structions for pruning Roses would re- 
quire a rather lengthy treatise, but 
one or two general rules will enable 
anybody not already familiar with 
proper pruning requirements to get 
satisfactory results. 

As pruning Roses is done mainly for 
the purpose of stimulating growth, a 
safe rule to follow is to prune in pro- 

rtion to the natural vigor and grow- 
ing habit of the plant. us, a strong 

owing Rose requires but little prun- 
ing, while a weak growing one requires 
much. It follows then that climbing 
which produce their flowers 
from last season’s wood and also grow 
vigorously, require little or no pruning, 
it being only permissible that dead 
wood and old wood that is past bearing 
be cut out. To prune them severely 
would probably prevent them from 
blooming that season. Every few 
years an extremely cold winter kills 
back to the ground the climbing Roses 
in northern latitudes, and the follow- 
ing summer no flowers, or few flowers, 
are produced, but vigorous vine growth 
results instzad. 

Hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas, 
the bush Roses of our gardens, require 
more or less pruning according to 
their habit of growth, but much more 
than climbing Roses. Tall growing 
varieties should be cut back at least 
one-half; better, two-thirds or even 
three-fourths. In fact it is not uncom- 
mon practice to cut hybrid teas back 
to within two or three buds from the 
ground in the case of weak growing 
varieties, and the stronger growing 
ones to within eight inches or a foot at 
most. It is well to understand that 
severe pruning results in a diminished 
number of flowers, but what one loses 
in quantity he will gain in quality, as 
the flowers will be both larger and 
more perfectly formed. 


As regards the proper time, the 
hardier varieties will need pruning 
earlier than the tender ones. The 
—- should not be long delayed 
after the first signs of returning life is 
observed, as evidenced by the bark 
becoming green and the buds swelling. 
By this time the dead wood can be 
recognized beyond doubt and removed. 
All weak growths should be cut out, 
leaving only a few of the strongest 
canes and these should be cut back in 
proportion to the growing habit of the 
plant as previously explained. 

It is important that a sharp knife be 
used, or better still, sharp pruning 
shears, that the wood be not torn nor 
the bud bruised, and it is always best 
to cut just above an outside bud so 
that the resultant branch growth will 
be outward to make an open head that 
will allow sunlight and air to enter 
readily. 

As the sharp prickers on the dead 
canes inflict painful and unsightly 
wounds, a pair of canvas gloves will be 
found to be of good service during the 
operation of pruning Rose bushes. 


H. G. READING. 


Awards by the General 
Bulb Growers of Haarlem. 


We are informed that the following 
awards have been made by the respect- 
ive committees of the General Bulb 
Growers’ Society of Haarlem, Holland, 
during the year 1917: 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS. 


Scarletta, orange red shaded brick-red. 


GLADIOLI. 
Mrs. Velthuys. 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, creamy-white shaded 
rose with purple-red spots. 
DAHLIAS. 
Sulphurea, (decorative), sulphur-yellow. 
Vauubaak, (decorative), scarlet and or- 
ange. 
E. F. Hawes, (Cactus), dark velvety-purple. 
Velours d’ Utrecht (single), dark velvety- 


purple. 

Franz Ludwig (Peony flowered), clear 
mauve. 

President Washington (decorative), lilac- 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS. 
Hesperia, salmon. 
Laetitia, salmon-rose. 
Salmonea, clear salmon-red. 
Jane, yellow with clear salmon markings. 
Maiden’s Blush, salmon rose spotted white. 
Sylphide, apricot, spotted clear yellow. 
GLADIOLI. 
Lena, purple, spotted brown. 
Lily Lehmann. 
Red Canna, dark purplish-red. 
— Standard, yellowish-green shaded 
Goliath. 
Mrs. K. Velthuys. 
Prince of Wales. 
Aurora. 
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Golden West. 

Mr. Mark. 

Liebesfeuer. 

War. 

Nora. 

DAHLIAS. 

Penserosa, (decorative), lilac-rose. 

La Reine, (decorative), milk-white. 

Renselaer, (decorative), dark velvety-red. 

Moor, (Peony-flowered), dark brown. 

Melody, (Collerette), clear purple-violet, 
collar pure white, from seeds. 

Cunera (decorative), lilac and creamy 
white. 

Mont Blanc, (decorative), pure white, 
shaded rose. 

Adagio, (Collerette), rose violet, collar 
cream. 

- aad King, (decorative), amber and 


Soleil d’Octobre, (decorative), clear yel- 
ow. 

Purity, (decorative), salmon-red and lilac 
with apricot colored centre. 

Rigida, (decorative). 

Yellow Star, (decorative), sulphur-yellow. 

Mrs. White (decorative), rose-carmine. 

Jo Ballego (decorative), orange. 

Salmon Queen, (decorative), salmon. 

Dream, (decorative), apricot with amber. 

Carmen Sylva, (decorative), salmon shaded 
yellowish lilac. 

Brandaris, (garden cactus), clear yellow. 

Mea Vota, (decorative), clear orange 
shaded apricot. 

Marie Cats, (decorative), pure white cen- 
ter shaded green. 

Mars, (decorative), carmine shaded ama- 
ranth. 

Sunflower, (decorative), dark yellow. 

Buff Queen, (decorative), old gold shaded 


with cinnamon  color.—The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, (England.) 
Safety Packing for Express. 


We have perfected a system of packing 
green-house plants for shipping by express, 
during the continuous cold and zero weather, 
which has proved entirely satisfactory. We 
have sent plants to northern New York, 
Connecticut and other points. Each plant 
is well wrapped in a good-sized piece of 
newspaper and packed in a box heavily lined 
with paper. After the lid is nailed on, the 
box is wrapped in heavy paper and then 
placed in a larger box that will give a space 
of about two inches ali around the box con- 
taining the plants. Two inches of fine, dry 
shavings are put in the bottom of the larger 
box and the smaller box then set in and the 
space all around and on top is filled tightly 
with shavings and the lid naiied on, when it 
is ready for tagging and shipping. Our 
customers responded at once, commenting 
very favorably upon the successful packing 
and good condition of the plants upon ar- 
rival, though going through zero storms.— 
JouN F. Rupp, in Florists’ Exchange. 

There have been many complainis 
this year about bulb stock frozen in 
transit especially by express and it has 
been caused large x4 by the great de- 
lays experienced. Packages require as 
long or even longer by express as would 
ordinarily be necessary by freight. No 
amount of care in packing will pretect 
from low temperature continued for 
several days. 


Metzner Floral Co., Mountain View, 
Calif., sent us a large corm of one of 
their unnamed seedlings which was 
apparently one of three which formed 
on the old corm. This single corm 
sent us weighs 64 oz. and measures 11 
inches in circumference. 
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A BEGINNER IN GLADIOLUS GROWING. 


I have been a Dahlia grower for over 
thirty years and have grown for the 
trade in a small way for twenty years. 
My business is not large but I keep it 
where I ~ + can personally prepare 
all my bulbs for the purchaser, thereby 
having but very few mistakes. I visit 
the garden of the large wer for the 
greater part of my selections after 
watching the good and bad qualities of 
the desired varieties. 

Three years ago! was advised by a 
friend to grow Gladioli. I commenced 
with 500 bulbs or corms, the next year 
I increased them to about 2,000 and be- 
side all the pleasure they were to meas 
cut flowers for my own home, a florist 
heard of my fine specimens and conse- 
quently they found a ready market at 
a good price. During the past year 
my trade has incre yeu. J also 
surely had a “Beginner’s Experience.” 
I purchased several hundred corms of 
a reliable grower well known by the 
most of you, and as one must not ex- 
pect too much from a mixed variety, I 
 ameyene several dozen of his very 

t named varieties. The following 
year I sold the whole lot purchased of 
the “reliable man” as a cheap mixture. 
Some I paid 25c. each for I gladly sold 
for one cent each to get rid of them. 

We need experience and we get it. 
My Gladioli are beautiful and much 
sought after by people who see them. 
I try to give all who purchase either 
Dahlias or Gladioli a square deal and 
consequently am able to keep my cus- 
tomers, who in time become firm 
friends. I couid not do without THE 
FLOWER GROWER, for it has taught me 
how to care for my Gladiolus corms 
and cormlets and I rarely lose one. 

Can any one advise me as to planting 
sweet pea seed in the fall for early 
spring ge teen By I have two pounds 
of seed plan Nov. llth, and am 


anxiously awaiting results. At the . 


present time I am watching Sweet Peas 
and Gladicli blooming amid all the 
beautiful Roses, Poinsettias, and Cacti 
and many other beautiful flowers in 
Florida. = 

c. B. F. (Massachusetts). 





STORING DAHLIA TUBERS. 


In the December number of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Paul L. 
Ward gives a perfect method of winter- 
ing Dahlia tubers, which h2 states he 
has practiced for years without the 
loss or shriveling of a single tuber. 
But in describing his said method he 
omits to state the all important thing 
to know and that is the winter tempera- 
ture of his cellar. 

If a cellar is too cold the tubers will 
surely rot and if it is too hot they are 
bound to shrivel. His cellar must be 
exactly right. What is the tempera- 
ture ? 

D. W. C. R. 


ORIGIN OF VARIETIES. 


In reading G. F. Woodruff’s article 
in the January issue my name seems to 
be prominent . without connection. 
This brings to mind the article in Dec. 
issue by B. F. Stalnaker. Discussions 
of this kind are not of real interest to 
the public, but as every “knock is a 
boost,” I perhaps should not complain. 
I will, however, try to explain : 

Any grower who keeps records of 
his stock, buying from other growers, 
as well as ioleillidas himself will find 
many duplicates. To get the best, one 
dees not buy mixtures, although the 
best varieties sometimes get into the 
mixtures. It seems to me that to the 
man who, by his labor, thought and 
expenditures puts upon the market a 
new variety, to him belongs the credit. 

ers may have found a similar 
bloom, admired it, and numbered it in 
his private collection, but what’s in a 
number? Any hybridizer will have 
many varieties he might name, but 
few will be worth while. I am willing 
to be called the god-father—if that’s 
the new name—to such winners as 
Crimson Glow, Maize and Mrs. A. C. 
Beal. Crimson Glow originated by Mr. 
Betscher, and two last named by Mr. 
Umpleby. Credit has already been 
given to these gentiemen. In regard 
to Sunset, Amethyst, Mrs. Lancashire 
and Rouge Torch, seedlings that origi- 
nated with us several years ago, and 
which have become widely scattered, 
it is not at all strange that some would 
be found in a mixture, even though 
they have been purchased from an- 
other hybridizer. I have thrown many 
high pr.ced varieties into my mixture 
because I did not consider them worth 
cataloguing. All varieties named by 
me before 1917 have been certificated 
and recorded through the proper horti- 
cultural methods. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY. 


SEVEN GLADIOLUS CORMS FROM ONE. 


One of our subscribers sends us seven 
divisions resulting from one Gladiolus 


corm pilanted. ch division appar- 
ently had a stalk, but judgin - oe 
them 


appearance probably none o 
teal. Our impression is that when 
a large number of divisions result from 
one corm that they are weak ard of 
small value for bloom when planted. 
An experiment which we conducted 
along this line goes to prove this im- 
pression, but we are not yet prepared 
to make a positive statement to this 
effect. Anyone having experiece or 
having made tests and who can throw 
any light on this subject, we should be 
glad to hear from. 

A bulb dividing in this way is usually 
an old one and usually the divisions do 
not bloom. However, we are only giv- 
ing our own impression and would be 
glad to hear from others.—Editor. 
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ORIGIN OF VARIETIES. 


Since reading what friends Stalnaker 
and Woodruff have said in the Decem- 
ber and January issues, it seems that 
an explanation from me is necessary 
to throw a little light on this subject, 
especially as to the varieties that | 
have listed under number. 

Several years ago 1 bought 1,000 
mixed selected seedlings of S. Huth, 
yn ane Falls, Ohio, who, I under- 
derstood, was Matthew Crawford’s 
son-in-law. That mixture was said to 
be com of some of the best, se- 
lected from the millions of seedlings 
that had been grown by Mr. Crawford, 
who was the pioneer Gladiolus seed 
planter of America. The mixture con- 
tained only a few varieties. The first 

ear I segregrated about 100 bulbs of a 
arge pink variety and called it Early 
Pink on account of its extreme earli- 
ness. The second season I marked 
out four more varieties that were not 
very numerous and designated them 
H-1, H:2, H-3 and H-4. Later, because 
it required teo much time explaining 
what the H meant, the designations 
were changed to Nos. 111, 112, 113 
and 114. 

I think Matthew Crawford should 
have the credit of originating these 
varieties. While attending the annual 
meeting of the American Gladiolus 
Society at Chicago in 1912, I talked 
with both Mr. Crawford and Mr. Huth 
in regard to these varieties, and neither 
of them intimated to me but that they 
were originated by Mr. Crawford at 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

is mixture was widely disseminated 
by Mr. Huth and re-sold by some as 
Groff’s Hybrids, on account of the ad- 
vertising that Groff’s Hybrids had re- 
ceived at the St. Louis Exposition 

For the purpose of testing new va- 
rieties, I have bought most of these 
varieties under different names from 
other growers. No. 113 has been sold 
by the thousands as Beulah, Jane Dieu- 
lafoy and Rouge Torch. 

Independence, Blackhawk, Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton and many other good varie- 
ties were not considered worthy of a 
name by their originators, until their 
merits had been discovered by others 
who segregated them from seedling 


mixtures. 
G. D. BLACK. 


SPROUTING BULBLETS BEFORE PLANTING. 


I use boxes about 18 inches square 
and about three inches deep. The bot- 
tom of the box is covered with about 
one-half inch of rich soil. I use spent 
manure soil from hot-bed. Then a 
layer of bulblets and a layer of soil, only 
enough to cover the bulblets out of sight 
and repeat the same to within an inch 
of the top of the box. Thoroughly 
soak with water and cover with a wet 
burlap sack. Put in a warm place 
exposed to artificial heat. I put them 
under the kitchen range and they 
sprout quickly. My experience is that 
this is a very effective method no mat- 
ter how dry the bulblets have been 
kept. When the bulblets show a large 
percentage of sprouts they are sown 
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thickly, soil and all, in a prepared 
trench. Great care should be taken 
to keep o_ bulblets from drying out 
during the sprouting process. 

FRANK B. REID. 





SHOULD GLADIOLUS TOPS BE REMOVED 
AS SOON AS BULBS ARE DUG ? 

Our long experience has shown us 
very clearly that cutting the tops off of 
Gladioli as soon as they are dug to be 
best. 

Mr. Gardner says in his note in the 
February issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
his theory has been that to leave the 
tops on will produce “firmer and 
plumper” bulbs. When tops are left 
on, instead of the strength from the 
tops going to the bulbs the strength 
from the bulbs goes to the top until 
the top is dead, thus decreasing the 
size and strength of the bulb instead 
of adding to it. You will agree with 
me, that as long as the plant is in the 
ground the tops get the nourishment 
through the roots and bulb. Then it 
is natural that the same will continue 
after it isdug. I have often observed 
that Gladioli dug and top left on had 
shrunk by at least one-fourth in size and 
were not nearly so plump and nice. 

Besides leaving the tops on would be 
an impossibility in the case of a large 
grower, where he has many acres of 
bulbs and many hundred varieties. In 
our case leaving the tops on 1,400 
bushels and nearly 5,000 varieties, 
which we are growing separately, 
would mear at least three times as 
large a store house as we have. 

I would advise that the tops are not 
broken off, but cut off of all bulbs 
larger than ? inch. This is, if any- 
thing, faster and is much better. My 
record in cutting them is 117 in one 
minute, and doubt if any one can do 
better in breaking. The best thing to 
use is a good strong sheep shears. 
Leave no top onat all. Cut them off 
at the bulb. If you are afraid to try 
this on all of your bulbs, try at least a 
few, and let us know what success you 
have had. 

As to removing the old corms from 
the bulbs, we find that with exception 
of a few varieties, that it is best not to 
remove the old bulbs until they come 
off easily. Do not leave them on any 
longer. By trying them once in a while 
you will know when they are ready to 
be removed. The varieties Mrs. A. E. 
Kunderd and Parexcel are the only ones 
from which we remove the old bulbs 
as soon as they are dug. All of the 
others are first cured for some time. 

ANTHONY B. KUNDERD. 
ROSE—TAUSENDSCHON. 

The climbing Rose, Thousand Beau- 
lies is deserving of all the praise that 
Mr. H. G. Reading gives it in your 
January issue. In my opinion, this 
Rose is well named and just as valu- 
able as Dorothy Perkins. It is very 
distinct from that variety, in fact 
totally unlike it and does not conflict 
with it in season of bloom, because it 
blooms several weeks earlier. To see 
this Rose is to want it. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


RUST ON GLADIOLUS FOLIAGE. 

I notice in the December number of 
Tz MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER an 
inquiry with regard to “Rust on Gladi- 
olus Foliage” and your reply. 

Mr. Black and I, as well as some 
larger growers, came to the conclusion 
that the rust was not the result of any 
disease or weakness of the corms; that 
it attacked especially some of the 
strongest growing varieties and that it 
was not carried over in the corms to 
the next year. It seemed to have no 
effect on the corms except to arrest 
the development of corms and forma- 
tion of cormels which would have 
taken place if the growth of tops had 
not been stop by the rust. The 
blight most often attacked the plants 
just when they were in full bloom, 
causing the stems to become soft 
and spongy and to fall over. The 
varieties which suffered most from the 
rust were America, Mrs. F. King, In- 

. Taconic, etc. Augustaand, 
I think, Minnesota, seemed to be im- 
mune. Yet, Augusta is often affected 
with bulb disease. The rust seems to 
be strictly a leaf disease, and is carried 
rapidly across the field, especially in 
heavy dews. Doubtless it is carried 
by walking through the patch, carry- 
ing it on the clothing or tools. I re- 
member that Golden King was another 
strong variety which was liable to the 
rust, or “blight.” I say “ was,” for I 
have not had it for three or four years. 

When we found it attacking a va- 
riety we would go in when the tops 
were dry and dig all that were affected, 
whether they were mature or not. I 
think spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture will tend to prevent the rust if 
applied in time, but it is difficult to 
make it stick unless mixed with some- 
thing like a thin paste. 

Mr. Black thinks the blight has an 
alternate host, as many other rusts 
have, and that the other host is crab 
grass. I doubt it but he may be right. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





GLADIOLI AND CARNATIONS. 

Noting from the January FLOWER 
GROWER that Gladioli with Carnations 
can be worked at times, I beg to sub- 
mit the experience of a friend of 
mine. 

I asked him why he did not put 
something in the vacant spaces like 
Gladioli. He said he had no more as 
the Blushing Bride and Peach Blossom 
that he used were all planted. I sold 
him some Panama, Halley, Princeps 
and America. He planted them, three 
or four bulbs in place of one Carna- 
tion, and also along the edge of the 
entire greenhouse. His results were 
fine, and he did the same again: iast 
year using new bulbs of course. Again 
his results were very good and he got 
big prices for his bloom. This year 
he planted about 10,000 bulbs. This 
shows plainly that he is satisfied with 
the scheme. He has omitted Princeps 
from his varieties as he finds it rather 
late and uneven in growth. He — 
the best results from America, n- 
ama, Hailey, Europa, Mrs. Francis 
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King and Niagara, and considers Pan- 
ama and Niagara the best. He is ex- 
perimenting this year with other kinds 
as well. He plants the last week in 
December and the first week in Janu- 
uary, but no later; and his bloom is 
extraordinarily fine. I have never 
seen such big strong spikes and especi- 
aliy Panama. 
JOHN ZEESTRATEN. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS GROWING ABOVE 
GROUND. 


This year I noted a thing I have 
never seen recorded about Glads, 2. ¢., 
bulbs growing above the ground, upon 
the stalk. Several of my Glads acted 
up this way. Kunderd’s Butterfly is an 
example. It bloomed first on June 25. 
A month later new narrow leaves ap- 
peared, growing out of the intersection 
of one of the upper leaves and the 
stalk. In October a flower spike ap- 
peared and bloomed. Investigation 
showed that this new flower spike led 
to a corm about # in. in diameter grow- 
ing upon the main stalk (under the 
leaves) about one foot above the 
ground. In another case the corm was 
smaller and only a few inches above 
ground and it did not bloom. I have 
had other corms bloom a second time 
the same season, in a similar manner, 
but the second spike led directly 
through the plant, along the side of the 
main stalk, to the planted corm. When 
the corm is ripe the base of this second 
spike shows as a raised portion, like 
the upper part of a small corm. 


C. M. S. 





FORCING GLADIOLI. 


Those of our Glad lovers who wish 
a few early flowers should start the 
bulbs in pots or boxes in February. 
Pots are best but more expensive. A 
bex six inches deep will do very well. 
Put in four or five inches of good gar- 
den soil that is moist but not too wet. 
Now-set in the bulbs about one inch 
apart and cover well with moist soil or 
sand. Box should be set on the floor 
of a dark, cool cellar for six weeks. 
Here they will form alarge root growth 
without growing top, which is quite 
essential if. we would have good flow- 
ers. The failure in this point is, I be- 
lieve one cause of “blindness” in late 
planted bulbs. 

After ag ay these bulbs in the 
cool cellar for six or eight weeks they 
can be set out in the garden where 
they are to bloom and should make a 
rapid growth. 

The soil should be wet thoroughly 
before taking out of the pots for set- 
ting to cause it to hold together better 
and will not separate from roots so 
readily. 

Let us have the experience of others. 


“ AMATEUR JOE.” 


artment of Agriculture, 
C., can furnish Farm- 


TheU. S. 
Washington, 


ers Bulletin No. 818, entitled “The 
Small Vegetable Garden. It is valuable 
for the subject which it covers. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 


valuable features. All questions asked in good faith ancl which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]—Ep1Tor. 





Gladicli on Same Ground 
Annually—Maintaining Fertility. 
To THE EpiTor :— 


On my lot there is only a small piece of 
ground which I can utilize for Gladioli, and 
as I am not prepared to change locations of 
planting each year, I would like some in- 
formation and suggestions. 

In the fall of 1916 I had my ground heavily 
covered with well-rotted manure dug in. 
Another heavy coating was put on in the 
spring of 1917. I am almost compelled to 
use the same ground. Although I have 
plenty of land in other places it is not where 
I can utilize it. 

Please let me know if I can continue to 
use the ground year after year with satis- 
faction, and suggestions for putting it into 
best possible shape would be acceptable. 

Can I use commercial fertilizer or a light 
coating of sheep manure to advantage ? 

A. S. F. 

Answer :—The objection to using the 
same land year after year for the same 
crop is partly because of the liability 
of increasing of disease, but also be- 
cause of exhaustion of certain fertilizing 
elements which any given crop takes 
out of the soil. ere is still another 
objection in growing Gladioli, and that 
is that if the bulblets which are acci- 
dentally left in the ground in digging 
are not thoroughly frozen each winter 
these are likely to come up and cause 
a mixture. 

We use the same ground year after 
year to some extent but really intend to 
put our best stock on ground which did 
not grow Gladioli the preceding year. A 
g rotation is to grow vegetables one 

year and Gladioli the next. A still 

tter rotation would bea green ma- 
nure crop like rye and vetch after 
vegetables. 

f wellrotted manure of good quality 
is used commercial fertilizer should 
not be absolutely necessary, but no 
mistake will be made in using acid 
phosphate at the rate of 500 to 1000 
pounds per acre. This may be broad- 
casted in the spring before cultivating. 
Wood ashes put on at about the same 
rate or even heavier each year will 
prove very useful. 

Sheep manure is chiefly valuable 
for its nitrogen content and is best 
used after the sprouts appear and gs 3 
two weeks until blooming time. It 
should be b nes on in very light applica- 
tions broadcasted by hand and promptly 
worked into the soil. 

Thoroughly working the soil both 
fall and spring is desirakie and the 
small gardener has the advantage of 
the large one in this respect—that he 
can probably get the work done— 


whereas the large gardener is likely to 
find so many things to do in the fall 
that his plowing is not done until 
spring. 


The Best Climbing Roses. 
To THE Eptror :— 

Will you give me names of two or three of 
the best hardy climbing Roses (outside of 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins) that 
have healthy foliage? If there is only one 
Climbing Rose that is perfect in foliage, 
flower amd hardy, I would rather have al! of 
that one variety than more varieties that 
are less hardy and healthy and without per- 
fect foliage. P. O. C. 

New Madison, O. 

Answer :—After many years’ test we 
still consider Dr. W. Van Fleet the 
finest of all hardy Climbing Roses. 
Its firm, large, glossy leaves, and long- 
stemmed, beautifully finished shell-pink 
flowers. suggest a greenhouse Tea, 
rather than a hardy climber. If we 
had only one climbing Rose, this would 
be our selection. A worthy companion 
to it is Silver Moon, with large, showy, 
semi-dauble white flowers, having con- 
spicuous golden stamens. The leaves 
are large, deep green and glossy, the 
growth: vigorous. Although its strik- 
ing beauty is derived from the Southern 
Cherokee Rose, Silver Moon is very 
hardy. Another vigorous climber with 
fine foliage is American Pillar, which 
has large single flowers of bright cerise, 
shading to white at the base of the 
— with showy golden stamens. 

he flowers are produced in clusters, 
and are: very striking; American gar- 
deners hardly appreciate the beauty of 
single Roses, and American Pillar is 
not so freely planted as it deserves. 
Another Rose with very good foliage 
is Ruby Queen, with bright cerise flow- 
ers, larger than the Rambler type, very 
freely produced; it isa rampant grower, 
hard to keep in bounds. These four 
varieties should be in every coltection. 
Tausendschen, with its enormous pro- 
fusion of long-lasting pink flowers, 
that gradually shade to white, has 
= foliage, and is very hardy; its 

abit of growth makes it very desirable 
as a pillar rose. Rubin is an attractive 
crimson climbing Rose that goes well 
with Tiausendschon. All the above va- 
rieties have better foliage than the 
Rambler type, but there is a place for 
all, unless garden space is limited. If 
we were confined to two climbing 
Roses, our choice would be Dr. Van 
Fleet and Silver Moon, but there are 
also some meritorious new sorts which 
we have not yet fully tested —Rzaral 
New Yorker. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surpius stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 











WANTED GLADIOLI—Want quotations on plant- 
img size Gladioli and black bulblets. Must be 
young, healthy stock. State size and quantity ; can 
useal) varieties. Willpay cash. J. J. GRULLEMANs, 
10126 Nanford road, Cieveland, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS—Guaranteed true to name. 


: Per 100 
America $1.50 
Alice Carey 3.00 
Halley 2.50 
Lucretia 2.75 
Mirs. Francis King 1.50 
Velvet King 2.50 
Willy Wigman 2.50 


Price list ot other varieties mailed free 
Henry C. Eckert, Belleville, Ill. 








Gi DIOLI, No. 2 and planting sizes America, Mrs. 

Francis ——_ Niagara, Panama, Pink Meauty, 
Independence, ulphur Queen, Princepine and 
Pendieton. War, % inch and under, $1.25 per hun- 
dred ; % in. to % in., $2.50 per hundred. Peace, % in 
and under, 70c. per hundred; % inch to % inch, $1.40 
per hundred. Postpaid at these prices. Write for 
wholesale quotations. 

Joun B. Humpurey, Logan, Ohio, R. D. No. 3. 


E. KIRCHHOFFCO., Pembroke, N.Y., growers 

* ofthe finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 
ama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 





Au the leading varieties of Gladioli and many 
newer ones, are offered in my new descriptive 
wholesale list, sent free. Ray P. SeLover, Lake- 
side, R. D. No. 9, Auburn, N.Y. 





MEZZNER FLORAL CO., Mountain View, Cal., 
offer a special lot of choice Gladiolus bulbs, well 
assorted, in lots of 100; large bulbs, $3.00; medium, 
$2.50; small, $2.00. Prepaid. A bargain. 





R SALE-—Gladiolus in mixture. Large. clean 

bulbs, 25c. per dozen ; $1.30 per hundred, postpaid 
anywhere in the 3rd zone. Will enclose one or more 
named varieties in each order, R. E. BOOMHOWER. 
Greenville, N.Y. 


(CCRACKERJACK—A ‘orgeous flower Large blooms 
of richly shaded velvety darkred. Throat spotted 
yellow and maroon. Special offer until April 15th: 
20 large blooming bulbs, 50c. postpaid. Don't miss it! 
Gladiolus catalog free. 

HowaArp GILLeT, Box F, Lebanon Springs, N Y 


LADIOLUS—20 named varieties, all different, $1 : 
25 finest mixed, not labeled, $1,00; 100 for $3 50; 
young, vigorous, blooming sized corms, one inch or 
over im size; also hard-shelled cormels from our finest 
mixed strain, 25c. r hundred in any quaniity; all 
postpaid. J. H. TmTon, P. O. Box 48, Salem, N. H. 


‘TITANIC and many other new, beautiful Gladioli, 
all our own originations. Sed for illustrated 
cataleg. Decoran GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Decorah, Ia. 


LADIOLUS Irrigation wn Planting Steck and 

Bulblets of America, Mrs. Francis King, Giant 

Pink, Twentieth Century, Panama, Pendieton. Pana- 

ma balbiets $1.0) thousand. Pendleton dulblets $1.50 

thousand, $12.50 ten thousand. Others by the peck. 
E. M. Hoyt, Arvada, Colorado. 


HOICE GLADIOLI such as Schwaben, Loveliness, 

Europa, Pendleton. Peace, Mrs. Watt, Blue Jay, 
Pink Perfection, etc. Send for list. F. F. Fie tcHer, 
Templeton, Mavs. 


SURPLUS GLADIOLUS CORMS Golden King, 
Jean, Panama, Wm. Mason, America, by the hun- 
dred. Mary Fennell, Europa, Niagara, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, Peace, Mrs. King, Mrs. Watt, by the dozen. All 
large and good exhibition varieties. A good mixture 
75c. ahundred. Write E. M. WiLson, 38) May Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 























50 OF KUNDERD’S productions, such as Fair 
Columbian, Pr. of Goshen, Pendleton, )0c. K 
Glory, 8c.; Violet Gl., Orange Gl., 40c ; Splendona, 
18c., etc. Also Schwaben and Golden King, lc_, etc. 
Prepaid. Besides grand Dahlias. Write 

R. C. i Lenski, Bexley, Columbus, O. 





ARE BARGAINS—Owing to limited space for 
planting must dispose of some of my bulbs. Will 
sell them for $2.50 per 100. Will guarantee some of 
each in every lot, Pink Perfection, Mrs. Pendleton, 
Halley, Glory of Holland, etc. ny 
Ww. H. Leckie, 4512 No. Racine Ave., Chicago, Il! 





FOR SALE—Surplus stock of about 3,000 Gladiolus 
corms. blooming size, in 1.:ixture of the smaller 
type annamed varieties and some named mixed ; ‘5c. 
per hundred by express not prepaid. 

W. D. Prrcner, Buchanan, Mich 








WANT ED—Gladiolus; Planting Stock—25,000 to 
50,000 each. eo White, dence, Mrs. 
Pend hwaben, and 





a r to % and 44 
to % in. sizes. Also 10,000 each, Baron Hulot and 
Pink Beauty, 4 tol inch. THe TEMPLIN-CROCKETT- 
BRADLEY Co. Station A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Grow GLADIOLI FROM BULBLETS 


—Easy, in- 
oon"t inexpensive—I will send 100 each of six 
arte including War, Pendleton and 


varieties, 
p= A, zp, 600 in all, postpaid, , for $1.00 
Frep P. Wesser, Acuidneck, P. O., Newport, R.I 


Bg opeEn— te So Fe neaue 








scunniated —100 blooming size 

This is the biggest 
Pp ever made, as = - - consists of the fol- 
lowing named varieties and they will all be labeled : 
Satie Glory. ech ben, rinceps, Willy Wisman, 

’s Glory, waben. ly 
Snow King, Charmer and Laeecneeer. % phy “al 
fot. Mr ed‘ Frimulinus Hyorits. 
lot, Mrs. Francis King and ~ok, Fiporids, 
Th 


Only one of these a person. 
F. M. Pauanran. Janesville, Wis. 





‘<e—— rr HYBPIDS—35c. per dozen, $2.00 per 

undred prepaid Hast of the Mississippi River. 
Six at dozen rate, 25 —s hundred rate. These 
are a fine strain and rice is made to nen 
stock. Gladsheim Genflena, uthport, Conn 





Our Garden in Winter. 
[Continued from page 25. | 


finite. That ever elusive, God given 

ark, that animates even the green 

sli me of the wayside puddle, making it 

akin toman. Man, the gardener, is re- 
lated, by reason of that spark of life, 
to the entire universe of nature. Heis 
but the big brother of the puff ball. 
He is the acme of cell growth and 
ag on the apex of the gradation of 
ife. 

We like that idea of relationship of 
man to even the lowest forms of nature 
for it explains some things that would 
otherwise be unexplainable. We all 
believe in the law of atavism. Psy- 
chology recognizes it to a limited de- 
gree but we have gone deeper into this 
subject in order to explain the temper- 
ment of some of our acquaintances. 
When we see the “ pusley” we think of 
acertain man of selfish, grasping na- 
ture withcold, clammy fingers. We say 
he is a lineal descendent of the line of 
pusley ; the fellow who stings with his 
sarcasm and lacerates with his com- 
ment is but a larger accumulation of 
the cells that make up the nettle and 
the thistle. There is food for reflection 
in this for some one who has the time 
to geod it thoroughly. 

arden in winter is the bed 
of Sleeping Beauty awaiting the Prince 
Charming of the Vernal Equinox to 
ve her the kiss that shall awaken 
er. The East wind threw over her a 
coverlet of ermine; the North wind 
tucked in the corners, the South wind 
down tthe edges and the West 
wind sings the lullaby songs of the 
season. e coverlet is of sparkling 
diamonds, a firmament of crystal stars, 
each vieing with another in beauty. It 
lies across the garden like a great white 
scroll on which we read the same 
promise we read in the rainbow of 
summer ; “ While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall net cease.’ 
Note by the Editor— 

Mrs. Skinner gives us some ts on 
her garden in winter. It will be remembered 
that we printed an article from her pen in 
the December, 1916, issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER entitled, “A Summer in 
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Our Garden.” Surely, the contrast between 
summer and winter is interesting. 

Not many people would see as much “un- 
der the snow” when looking over their 
garden in winter as Mrs. Skinner has told 
us about and there are so many helpful 
thoughts in her article that we commend its 
careful reading and rereading to the student 
of nature especially. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Glen P. Howard, box 524, Harlan, lowa.— 
1918 retail price list of a choice list of 16 
varieties of Gladioli. 

Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Ia.— 
Neat booklet illustrating the special varieties 
originated by Dr. Hoeg and others at De- 
corah, Iowa. Good descriptions and prices 
singly and by the dozen. 





Metzner Floral Co., Mountain View, Calif. 
—List of the Metzner specialties for 1918. 
Also Carnations, Pelargoniums, etc. 





Howard M. Gillet, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 
—Booklet describing the best standard sorts 
with prices singly, by the dozen and by the 
— Collections and mixtures also 
listed. 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio.—Twelve 
page catalogue and price list of Gladioli, 
Delphiniums, Iris, Phlox, Dahlias, &c.  ~ 

H. E. Mason, Rocky Ford, Colo.—Catalog 
of Dahlias, Cannas and Gladioli, incidentally 
featuring the Rocky Ford cantaloupe. 


E. M. Hoyt, Arvada, Colo. Wholesale list 
of eight standard varieties. 





Fred F. Fletcher, Templeton, Mass.—List 
of some of the best standard varieties with 
retail prices. 





H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H.—-Illustrated 
catalogue and price list of Gladioli with 
special attention to the Kunderd varieties. 
Hints on planting, culture, etc. The Euro- 
pean varieties are given separate mention. 

S. E. Spencer, Woburn, Mass. War time 
economy price list for 1918. 


The Peony has one big advantage 
that is not present with the Gladiolus 
and other summer-flowering plants 
which are not hardy enough to remain 
in the A ay may over winter. The Peony 
is ready for business as soon as the 
sun loosens the grip of Jack Frost on 
the soil and gives us some early bloom. 
Hardiness is one of the strong points 
of the Peony, but a little winter pro- 
tection is an advantage just the same. 








Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming 


Salvia (H’dy Sage) Azurea grandiflora. 


The ea rong takes blue, and in great- 
est profusion, pel LD noge in the 
hardy \vorder. » Prepaid. 


Plant: P: afew keep your 
home cheerful in spiteof war. Plan your j 
garden now and let us help you. Watch f 
our Ads. Something new each month. i 
We are at your service, so write. 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 
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J. H. MCKIBBIN 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 


DIVISIONST. GOSHEN, IND. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 











Growers of Choice Gladioli 


French varieties. Catalogue on request. = 
Bath, N.Y. 


deGroat & Stewart ' 


We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets of several desirable varieties. a 
We specialize in the choice American and 2 E 















To Ny Customers: 


As I am entirely sold out of Giadioli for this 
spring, please do not for more prices, hut 
drop me a card with your name and address and 
you sew - receive my price list for next fall as soon 
as ready. 

JOHN ZEESTRATEN, 


Mansfield - - - - # £Mass. 








Colorado Grown Bulbs and Seeds 


Choice mixed Zinnias and Cosmos. Early 
dwarf mam flowering at wholesale prices 
t» dealers. Some extra fine Dahlias. If inter- 
ested in fine bulbs write at pace | o retail cat- 
2logue of Dahlias, Cannas and ioli. 


H. E. MASON, : - a Colo. 


7 











1000 Onion Ses for $1.25 


500 for 65c., » pr anywhere in the United States. 
My special “H ah size (about 3 qts ) Every 
set makes an onion. Finest quality sets you 
ever saw. lorado grown Seeaction or 
money back. Colors, Red. Yellow or White, Urder early. 


J. D. LONG, | Boulder, Colo. 








i 


MAPLESHADE GLADIOLI 


THE CHOICEST OF THE OLD, AND SOME 
VERY FINE NEW VARIETIES. 
Send for price list. 
padres 315 N. Ted Ave., Warren, 0. 


"wwwwwevevewewrwwewewewrwrweweeeeeeee™ 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John Hi. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











POTATOES —60 NeW VARIETIES 


can positively e packet of Hy- 

bridized Potato Oe et Loe y bil will be different. 

All colors, shapes and sizes. May be worth agoid 

pe Don’t miss these rarest arial most wonder- 
cf Seeds. Packet, with directions, l5c., 4 for 

se” 10 for $1.00. Please order now. 

F. A. McDonald, Cavalier County, North Daketa, writes— 

“The packet of Hybridized Potato Seeds brought 
splendid results. No two hills were alike. Some were 
white, some yellow, some red, etc. One plant bore 
276 potatoes—some large as hen’s eggs. Two remark- 
able freaks appeared. One ran like a cucumber v — 
the other produced beautiful red potatoes—exactiy 
the shape of a banana. I await Prat ure dev =o 4 
ments with great interest.’? 


Seven Seedlings of Rare Value : 

‘I have a magnificent Seedling Potate grown from 
your Hybridized Seed, and have raised over 430 
bushels. A prominent seedsman wants to intreduce 
them and is trying to buy me Gut. I have six other 
seedlings that are more than good. | A. Good- 
speed, Onondaga County, New York.’ 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, lowa 
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WILDFLOWERS The 









THE AMERICAN BOTANIST | 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 














U. Lemoine § Son | 
Durserymen, Nancy, Frauce | 


GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. 














Brand’s New Peonies-- 


Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only tthe very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 
1047 Pate of tho eshte 00 best vaptetion of Focs! ies prepared >y 

isseurs contain as highs 2 as four Brand 





crimi American Peony Connoisseu 
varieties. My advance sheet of 1918 introductions is now reaily. 
A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 








the:most dis- | 








P. HOPMAN & SONS 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom, Holland 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now availabie. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address pestpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00) for ihe four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Caillcium,N.Y. 














SPECIAL FOR $1.00— 


Bicomsing cles (1s Uh tn.) Ciodiel tae Vert Kiing, rei; Alice 
Carey, white; Hal and ss 19 of each 
td in all at $1.00 deli by mail in Eastern U.S. Or may 
have 40 bulbs in any one or more of these varieties. 
If other kinds are wanted write us for special prive list. 
MUNSELL & HARVEY, 








Growers of Gladioli Ashtabula, Ohio, 








MRS. 0. W. HALLADAY 


(See front cover.) 
Large blooming bulbs $5 per doz. $25 per 10:0. 
Planting size $5 per 100. Bulblets $10 per 1000. 








Per 1000 %-%, in. Buiblets Per 1000 %-% in. Builblets 

$350 $ 50 NIAGARA $12.00 $3.50 

A. W. CLirrorp 20.00 5.00 PANAMA 10.00 2.50 

CHICAGO WuiTEe 7.00 1.50 PEACE 10.00 2.50 

EMPRESS OF INDIA 8.00 2.00 PINK BEAUTY 3.50 50 

EV ALINE 6.00 1.50 PRES. TAPT 5.00 a) 

GEO. a = — pane. HYBRIDS 8.00 1.00 

J i RINCEPINE 7.00 we) 

Mrs. F. Kinc 3.50 50 RocHESTER Wuite 20.00 5.00 

> IDLETON 25.00 3.00 SCARSDALE 8.00 1.50 

Mrs. 0. W. HALLAD'Y a 10.00 ScHWABEN 15.00 5.00 
Try our own 


ixture, red and dark shades, $2.50 100. Light 
shades at $3: ‘per 100, and blue, lilac, etc., for $2.75 per 100 > 
Something entirely new. You cannot get them elsewhere 


Catalog free. 
Cc. W. BROWN & SON, Ashland, Mass. 








IOWA GROWN GLADIOLI 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Two each of the @ tgiowing 
ee ae for SiO 


cents 
AMERICA, pink; M KING, scarlet; B. HULOT, best blue; INDE- 
PENDENCE, dark ink: ‘CANDIBUM, _- — victory, —_ yellow. 
ior $1.00. When three are ordered I will 
include one good = bulb of the euperd ‘cont “Mru. Wait.” 
Send for list many other named varieties and best mixed. Retaii only. 


GLEN P. HOWAFD Box 524, Herlan, lowa 











Why not try some up-to-date Dabilias? 






GLADI 
both new and 


them 
in large quantity. Free 
Cotalog and PLACE Sep for lee NOW. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox 


For variety of coloring, size and shape «f bloom, and utili 
as a cut flower. th the Dalia of today hist no ex + yh! 
in your garden the charming effect qunnat te auapaneed. 


OLI—I have a as a gel aed of Gladioli, 
standard 


—JjJ.K. ALEXANDER, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 
35-47 Central Street 





A 





~ Mastodon” Pansy Seeds 


Pansy strain in ie world. ite colors. A marvelo 
pe of new Dew shades and varieties of great size—up to 3 iin. . 
diameter. 1000 seeds 


Glorious Delphiniums 
he finest strain of hybrids ever ofiiered. 
We aro ousands. Tr. Pkt. 
MS 00 % Ib. —Turquoise blue. Tr. Pkt., 50c.; oz. §2. 50. 
NEW SWEET WILLIAM 
Send for list. Order your Seeds NOW. 
THE PUDOR FARMS, 


not a Price, retail packet, 15c.; 
—y- '-+4 4 2c. P 
Belladonna 
Newport Pink, Tr. pkt. 25c, oz. Tic. 
Scarl 
Hardy Plant, Seed and Bulb 


Seed is 
75c ; % ox. $1.25; oz. $2.00 
‘er On. 
jet Bea:aty, Tr. pkt. 30c., oz. $1.25- 
Puyallup Growers State of Washiagton 

















Fred W. Baumgras ““S” 


Gladiolus Grower FANCY VARIETIES 


Twenty fine named kinds, all different, for $1. post: paid. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 





























ARRIVING ON THE S.S. NEW AMSTERDAM 
CHOICE KING of AUTUMN DIAHLIAS 
BENEDICTUS XV, BIANCA, Etc., Etc. 

Westerbeek & Klyn 


Sassenheim, 25 Beaver St., 
Hoiland. 


——-—_—— 

















Nev? York. 

















Gladiolus Bulbs 


of our own growing—whole- 
sale and retail—best stand- 
ard and new varieties. 


Young, vigorous two year old bulbs. 
The best crop we ever grew. 


Wholesale or Retail Catalogue mailed on request. 
G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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e @ The Flowers that 

Gladiohi “=: 
Last Longer 

| a ag over a quarter of acentury we have specialized 

in GLADIOLI, the best summer flowering bulbs, 

introducing such world-wide winners as Primeeps, 

Mrs. Francis King, Chicago White, Prim- 

ulinus “Sunbeam,” etc. We avoid import and 


freight duties on foreign bulbs by growing our ow 
—hence our moderate prices. 


Vaughan’s 1918 Leaders 


Field Marshal Haig—A 1918 Novelty. An im- 
mense full spike of open ruffled flowers. Bright sal- 
mon pink with blood-red blotches. Each, $1; thrve 
Sor $2.75 (prepaid). 


Primulinus Sunbeam—Light, open, graceful 
spikes of clear canary-yellow flowers. The bes: yel- 
low at Monmouth County Show, 1917. Each, 20c.; 
dozen, $1.75 ( prepaid.) 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton—The most talked of 
Gladiolus of today. Immense spikes, immense 
flowers, pure fiesh-pink with deep maroon blotch. 
Each, 15c.; dozen, $1.25 (prepaid). 

Mrs. Walter S. Brewster A splendid flower of 
a unique shade of white, pink and cream, beauti- 
fully blended, with a dark red blotch. Each, 25¢.; 
dozen, $2.75. 

Schwaben—Tall, full, open spikes of tremendous 
size; a clear lemon yellow with faint red stripe; the 
best yellow in its class. h, 15c.; dozen, $1 50. 

Europa—Almost a pure white. The flowers are 
large, slightly waved, making a large, open, well 
filled spike. Each, 15c.; dozen, $1.50. 





Special Prepaid Prices for the Six: 


¥ ‘(One bulb of each (6 bulbs)_.._-..._.._.._._______ $1.75 
Three bulbs of each (18 bulbs)_____.___.__.______ 5.00 
Six bulbs of each (36) bulbs ____-_-_---__-____.___ 9.50 


Vaughan’s Catailog, ‘Gardening Illustrated,’ 152 pages with colored 
plates and covers, mailed alone or with each offer, FREE. 


‘xtecy S* Vaughan’s Seed Store *2,t2ie'* 


WAYSIDE GARDENS 


grow all the worth-while varieties of 


GLADIOLI 


If you have only a little space to plant 
and have enly a dollar to spend, try 


25 Primulinus Hybrids 
If you have more space to plant 
and have three dollars to spend, try 
100 Primulinus Hyhrids 


Exquisitely dainty, wonderful range of color. We prepay either order. 


Ouz catalog describes all our Bulbs and Hardy Plants. 


The Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O. 








Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr. 


1 to 1% inch $4.00 per 100 
$ to 1 inch 3.00 per 100 
4 to ? inch 2.50 per 100 
% to 4 inch 2.00 per 100 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 


M. F. WRIGHT, 


1332 Eckart St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














“The writer is much interested in reading your journal for it takes him 
back to the days when he read every line in “The Garden,”” “Gardeners’ 
Chronicle ( m),” “Garden and Forest,” etc., etc. It isa pleasure to 
read a journal of your character.”—A. B. PuiLa., PA., 9-13-17. 


“I am not a gardener, but employ two, and subscribe to your paper. Al- 
ways find something instructive and interesting in it. Your selecting in- 
teresting articles from other publications is a good idea for then your 
a seldom miss a thing.”"—'W. C. E , HIGHLAND Park, ILL., 


“I read your magazine from cover to cover. It is practical and the infor- 
mation contained is helpful to me.”—Mnrs. E. F., NEWARK, N. J., 4-3-17. 


“I think all peuple interested should appreciate this wonderful magazine 
which I think IDEAL.”—J. P. W., Youncstown, Onxto, 10-13-17. 


GARDENER’S CHRONICLE’ - 








Gardener’s Chronicle 
(of America) 


TS PAGES are devoted exclusively to gardening, covering all its phases at all seasons of the year. 
Its notes on the growing of flowers, fruits and vegetables are precise and practical .and do not leave 
the reader in doubt on methods of procedure. 

The contributed articles are from the pens of the foremost gardeners in America, while its digests 
are from the leading American and European horticultural periodicals. 

The GARDENER’S CHRONICLE provides a fund of helpful knowledge each month for all interested 
in gardening and is creating among its readers a real gardening spirit—the true iasting joys of garden- 
ing—to perpetuate the country wide interest that has been aroused in AMERICAN HOME GARDENS. 


Opinions on Gardeners’ Chronicle’s Merits: 


“I value your magazine as one of the BEST publications I receive on 
gardening.”— Wf. B., ENGLEWooD, N. J., 3-23-17. 


“I am greatly interested in your magazine and would not be without it.” 
—J. L. R., DENVER, COLO., 3-22-17. 


“I think the last number of the Chronicle is excellent and I am recom- 
mending it to everyone as being the best purely garden paper.”—H. L., 
New York, N.Y., 3-30-17. 


“Enclosed find renewal. Be sure and send the October copy. I don’t 
want to miss a single number.”—L. N. B., NOKESVILLE, VA., 10-17-17. 


“Enclosed find subscription. I used to take your magazine but dropped 
out which was a mistake,”—Mnrps. E. J. E., OSKALOOSA, IA., 4-4-17. 


As an introductory offer the GARDENER’S CHRONICLE will be sent to you for the 
remaining months of 1918, if you will forward your address and $1.00 to 


- 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 











March, 1918 
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A Primulinus bulb which produced 302 bulblets. Ps bulb was 
almost entirely covered with buiblets. Kunderd bulbs produce. 


Everyone interested in Gladioli 
should have a copy of 


Kunderd’s Catalogue 


T CONTAINS THE BEST cultural notes and other valu- 

able information for all. We are offering a long list of 
magnificent mew varieties (both ruffled and piain petaled), 
in Kunderdi Primulinus and large flowered kinds,— 
— the largest collection of high class varieties in the 
wor 


Our 1918 Catalog (of 52 pages) contains descriptions of 83 

extra grand new Varieties, 20 of the ruffled type. 40 piain 

petal: al 23 new Primulinus. It will be sent free for a 
tal request. Special offer for early orders. 


(Address the Originator of the Ruffled (Gladiolus) 
A. E. KUNDERD 


Goshen, Ind. U. S.A. 




















URAL WILLOW 


HIS is a low growing willow that does not gm ow ever four 

or five feet high. As it has slender branches, and fine 
foliage it makes a desirable hedge. The bark is very dark, 
which enhances its value. When it is planted in hedges it 
should be planted one foot apart, and cut back to within four 
or five inches of the ground. If treated this way it makes 
quite a hedge the season planted, and a beauty the second 
year. It can be sheared if desired. As it is cheap, it makes 
the cheapest, quickest and best hedge for the money. 


3 to 4 ft. $1.25 ow Genet wae oer laundred. 


Gladiolus Mrs. W. E. Fryer 


(Kunderd) 


Mr. Clarence Wedge of Albert Lea, Minn., who visited me 
when it was in bloom wrote The Farmer of St. Paul as follows: 


“I believe I have made a discovery in gladioli. I can at least say of 
all the varieties I have ever grown or seen growing on the grounds of 
other people, nothing has approached in iygerianece of bloom a variety 
which Mr. Fryer named for his wife Mrs. W. E. Fryer. A row of this 
variety spreads out into plume-like flowers three feet wide. Thisis caused 
by the unusual branching of the main flowering stem, i: being common 
to find as many as four branches besides the n.ain stem, growing from 
a sized bulb. The flower is a flame colored red. I take pleasure in 

ling attention to a flower of such unusual qualities and general value 
for outdoor planting, it does not detract from the pleasure that it 
be introduced by one of the enterprising ornamental nurserymen 

of our own state.” 


No. 1 bulbs $1.50 per doz., $10.00 per hundred. 
No.2 bulbs 1.25 per doz., 8.00 per hundred. 
No.3 bulbs 1.00 per doz., 7.00 per hundred. 


The Flower Grower given one year as a premium (new or renewal) if the 
three dozen are taken or 100 of any size 


At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid, at 100 rates express collect. 


WILLIS E. FRYEX 
Mantorville, Minnesota 
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Woodruff” s ‘Gladioli 


are too well known to need much talk aboutthem. See 
my previous advertisements and ask your neighbors, 
who are quite likely to know about them. If you 
don’t know what sorts to order try my assortment of 


75 blooming size bulbs for $1, postpaid. 


These will be made up largely of named sorts, including some of 
the best there are. You will receive my new catalogue with in- 
formation and directions and the best picture of Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton ever printed. For l0c. extra! will send a cket of 
the Hybridized Potato seed and send it at once, OR I will send 
for $1.00 one each AMERICA, ANNIE WIGMAN, BURRELL, EARLY 
Pink, CANDIDUM, Cuicaco Waite, CRACKER Jack, Gro. PAUL 
(Faust), Glory, GoLpen Kinc, HALLEY, HOLLANDIA, MINNE- 
SOTA, PaincePine, SCHWABEN, all marked. Address as follows: 


Geo. S. Woodruff, 


independence, lowa 




























Cedar Acres 


Glandinli 


Amethyst, Tinted Rose _____- 
Crimson Glow, (Betscher) 
Dawn, (Tracy), Coral Pink._______- 
Daybreak, Light Pink 
Hortense, Fuchia Mauve 
Iris Spray, Iris Gray 





One each, 6 bulbs, for $2. Six each, 36 bulbs, for $10. 
Booklet free on request. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


BOX 37 
Wenham, Mass. 











FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 





List of 85 eteietins 








Brooklyn -_ - Mich. 
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DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


FOR 1918 


The most comprehensive and instructive catalog of 
Seeds, Plants & Bulbs published in the United States. 


Of the many specialties which we offer may be 
mentioned : — 


Cannas, over 80 of the choicest large flowering 
varieties. 
themums, 50 of the most dependable 
sorts for the garden. 


GLADIOLUS 


CHRISTINE M. KELWAY 


An early July flowering variety. 


A delicate combination of colors, yet each shade 
is pleasingly individual. The flowers are large and 
correctly arranged on a long spike. The yellow in 
throat blends perfectly with the shades of pink and 
white on more exposed part of flower, and the 
pink edged petals give fiower a beautiful setting 
which at once appeals to every lover of the Gla- 
diolus. This variety is practical and desirable, not 
only for being early flowering, but as a strong up- 
right grower and a rapid multiplier. 





Dahlias, A wonderful collection of over 200 sorts. 


Ist Size Flowering Bulbs, $2.00 per Dozen, Postpaid 
Gladioli, A select list of the best named sorts 
and high-grade mixtures. 


Headquart f 
Roses, A complete up-to-date list, nearly 200 kinds, i ne pine 


= strong 2 year old plants for blooming this Gladiolus 6 MRS. WATT ” 


: - some 
Old-Fashioned Hardy Pere Sais. the finest (See young plate in The Flower Grower January issue 
collection in the country. Brilliant deep rose shade—one color. 


Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Grass Ist Size Bulbs $1.50 per Dozen, Post Paid. 
Seeds, Shrubs, Water Lilies, Etc. Blooming and planting stock at wholesale and retail. 


Send for a copy of the book, it tells the whole story. Free on Send for color plate, descriptive list and prices. 
request if you mention’ The Flower Grower. 


HENRY A. DREER 
te" Philadelphia, Pa. 








Have you received my retail catalog? 


Homer F. Chase 
Grower of Gladioli 














Wilton - = New Hampshire 


























Offering all of our unusual creations. 


The Home of 


Elm Hill Gladioli 


has long been famous for exceptional offerings in rare strains of beauti- 
ful Gladioli. It now offers a great ‘ 


New Giant Race of Prizewinners 


(Mrs. Austin’s originations) 


Evelyn Kirtland—Stfong substance, beautiful shade of rosy pink, darker at the edges, 
fading to shell pink; brilliant blotches on lower petals. Entire flower showing glis- 
tening, sparkling luster. 


Gretchen Zang -— Most beautiful soft, melting shade of pink blending into deep sal- 
mon on lower petals. 


a size on tall spikes. A startling novelty of pure mauve, glistening 
and clear. 


Wamba-—Enormous blooms of deep salmon. No collection compiete without it. 
Bertrex—A sterling white of great substance; winner silver cup for best seedling. 


This Collection has won Ten prizes at leading expositions. 


5 Superb Kinds $4 oo 
1 Bulb of Each Variety oe 


EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yardstick. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet. 


3 fine bulbs of each kind (15 in all) for only $2.75 postpaid. This is the 
most reasonable price that can possibly be made for The Best in Gl-idioli. 


Austin-Coleman Co. 


Wayland, - - . - - Ohio 


Gladly mailed free—write us now! 
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The All-Star Collection 
of Blue Ribbon Winners 


COLLECTION, selected from the magnificent 

varieties (from all growers) awarded FIRST 
PRIZES by the Judges at the great Gladiolus Show 
at Bronx Park, New York City, August, 1917, 
where 10,000 to 12,000 spikes of Gladioli were ex- 
hibited in competition. 


These 12 supreme sorts, representing all colors, 
the pick of the finest, and like no other collection; 
sent postpaid for $2.00—selected bulbs—3 of each 
$5.00. ; 

Lilywhite, Snowy white Myrtle, Arbutus pink 

Mary Fennell, Pale Lavender Mrs. F. Pendleton, Orch. flow’g 
Mrs. Watt, Deep rose red Europa, Pure white 
Loveliness, Cream, flush pink Schwaben, Canary vellow 
Peace, Giant white Baron Hulot, Dark violet blue 
Golden King, Deep yellow Niagara, Soft yellow 

Try “Myrtle” the “sweetest” pink Gladiolus; and the spot- 
less “Lilywhite’’—see January and February numbers. 


My 1918 booklet lists the rare blues—HELIOTROPE, PEA- 
cock, GRAND VIOLET, BLUE Jay, Etc., also other unusual 
sorts as TIGER, REINE BLANCHE, LIBERTY, YELLOW HAM- 
MER, ELDORADO, Etc. Send for your copy now. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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GLADIOLUS 








NAMED VARIETIES 
Each Doz. 100 Each Doz. 100 
America $ .05 $ 50 $3.00 Midnight 0 50 3.00 
Attraction 10 60 400 Mrs.F. King 05 50 3.00 
Baron Hulot .10 .60 400 Mrs. H. W. 
Bernice 05 50 3.50 Beecher .10 .75 4.00 
Chicago White .10 .60 4.00 Mrs. F. 
Columbia 05 50 3.00 Pendleton .10 1.00 7.00 
Cracker Jack 05 50 3.00 Niagara 10 100 6.00 
Emp. of India .10 .75 4.00 Panama 10 . -75 5.00 
Evaline 10 60 400 Peace 10 .75 4.00 
Geo. Paul Pink Beauty 05 50 300 
(Faust) 10 .60 400 Pink Perfection .10 1.50 10.00 
Golden King .15 1.50 85 President Taft 05 .50 3.50 
Gov. Hanley .15 1.50 10.00 Schwaben 10 125 8.50 
Halley 05 50 3.50 Taconic 10 0 400 
Ida Van 10 .75 400 Velvet King 05 5O 3.00 
Independence .05 .50 3.00 Victory 06 50 3.00 
Klondyke 05 50 3.00 War 15 1.50 10.00 
Lily Lehmann .10 .60 4.00 Supreme Mix- 
May 05 50 3.50  ture(veryfine) 05 50 3.00 


Six bulbs any one kind sold at the Dozen rate, 25 at the 100 
rate. Bulbs sent charges prepaid at each and dozen rate, at 
the 100 rate via express collect. 


Special Offer—To introduce my stock I will send one bulb each 


of the 31 varieties, value $2.25, for $1.50; two each for $2.50, all 
properly labeled, postage paid. 


T. H. FULLER 


Giadiolus Specialist 
Battle Creek, Michigan 























GLADIOLUS 


Named varieties, first size 


bulbs: 
Per doz. Per 100 

AUTUMN QUEEN $1.25 $10.00 
BLUE JAY 3.50 
BOUQUET D’OR -75 5.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 50 
GOLDEN KING 1.00 8.00 
HALLEY 50 3.50 
IDA VAN .75 
FIRE KING 1.00 

_ Gov. HANLY- 1.00 
KLONDYKE 50 
KUNDERDI GLORY .75 
May 50 
MYRTLE 2.00 1 


Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON _ 1.00 


to & en ho 1 6 Co tn to 
SSSsssssy 


Mrs. FRANCIS KING 40 
NIAGARA .75 
PANAMA 60 
PRINCEPINE 50 
PRINCEPS 50 
PEACE .75 
SCHWABEN 1.25 10.00 
TACONIC 50 3.50 
WAR 1.00 7.50 


6 Bulbs @ Dozen rate ; 25 Bulbs @ 100 rate 
delivery charges paid. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
a Wichert, IIL 
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My New “Glad” 
Catalogue 


describing over 120 distinct varieties and 
illustrating five sorts in full colors, is now 
ready for mailing, free. Some excellent 
mixtures and four SPECIAL OFFERS make 
the book well worth having. Please send for 
it today. If you have friends who are in- 
terested in Gladioli, please send me their 
names and addresses and I will mail them 
a free copy also. 


My “Garden Collection” of ten first size bulbs, 
affords an excellent opportunity to obtain some of the best 
varieties now existing. 

Mary Fennell,deep lavend’r Europa, snowy white 
Goliath, violet Goiden West, orange 
Liebesfeuer, fiery scarlet Pink Perfection, pink 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, sal. pink Cameo, white, overlaid pink 
Victory, sulphur yellow Mrs. Watt, bril. wine color 


Ten Bulbs, postpaid, for oniy $1.06 


(I have a plan whereby you may get twenty-five bulbs 
for almost nothing. me.) 


A special price will be quoted to Commercial Growers on 
planting size of Mary Fennell and several other varieties. 


JELLE ROOS 


Department D Milton, Mass. 
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The Whole Crop of 
K. Velthuys’ Gladiolus Spec. 
Hillegom, Holland 


is now ready for shipment from New York. All 
leading varieties on hand such as: Baron J. 
Hulot, Czar Peter, Electra, Europa, Mrs. 
Francis King, Glory of Holland, Liebesfeuer, 
Lily Lehmann, Loveliness, Master Wietse, 
Niagara, Panama, Peace, Pink Perfection, 
Prince of Wales, Princeps, Schwaben, War, 
Willy Wigman and more than a hundred others. 
Also many varieties of recent introduction, such 
as Catharina, beautiful light blue, darker spot ; 
Hubertus, blue, light; Majestic, best orange; 
Mr. Mark, lilac blue, darker spot; Mrs. Vel- 
thuys, large dark red; Pride of Hillegom, best 
scarlet ; Red Canna, etc., etc., on hand. 


Write for prices and catalogue today to 
TH. DE GROOT 


c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street 
New York 


Amaryllis [Hippeastrum | 


The most gorgeous of all the bulbous 
plants. My seedlings come in many shades 


of Red, White with Red stripes, etc. 


Large Bulbs 60c each, post paid; or by 


express collect, 6 for $2.50, 12 for $4.50. 


Pansy Plants 
One of my specialties, an extra fine strain. 
15 plants, 40c; 50 plants $1.00; 100 plants, 
$1.50, postpaid. Per 1000 $6.00 f. o. b. here. 








Brunswick, 





Special Offer 
For $1.00 I will send post paid in U. S.: 


1 Amaryllis Bulb, value 60c; 15 Pansy Plants, value 
40c; 12 Named Gladioli, my selection, value 60c; 1 


Pkt. Winter Orchid Sweet Peas, value 20c. 


Total value, $1.80 


NO CATALOGUE 


Your orders will have my personal attention. 


C. S. TAIT 


Georgia 











Write for my retail price list 


and get your name on my mailing list. 


EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 
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Look Here To introduce our own grown Gladioli, we 


rope will sell for a limited time, the following va- 
rieties at 25c per doz. post paid (and all bulbs one and one quarter inches 
or larger in diameter)—America, Augusta. Princeps, Victory, Halley, Geo. 
Paul, Hohenzollern. Brenchleyensis, Jessie, Hollandia, Mrs. Francis King, 
Baron Hulot, Pink Beauty. At 35c. per doz. some extra fine ones—Empress 
of India, Glory of Holland, Peace, Glory, Princepine, Anna Wigman, Early 
Pink. And still better at 75c A aj dozen. Europa. Niagara, Schwaben, Willie 
Wigman, Pink Perfection, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Panama. Also a very fine 
mixture at 20c. per doz. Prices by the 100 or more a matter of correspondence. 


Lt M. BARRETT & SON, Godisles Growers Asbury Park, N. J. 























New Creations—Gladioli of Quality 


Our Grand Prize P. P. I. E. strain born and 
bred at our nursery beats the world for 
size and colors. 


Convince Yourself: We will send, prepaid, 
our selection of extra choice named va- 
rieties, at your price $2, $3.50 or $5 per doz. 


Metzner Floral Company 
California 


Mountain View ” * 














When Spring Comes 
IN A GARDEN OF 


Hardy Plants 


there is a new charm for every day. From each 
root and crown a fresh new green is reaching 
up to meet the sunshine. Some of these that 
have bloomed year after year we know like 
old friends, others that are new we await 
with anticipation. 


Wayside Gardens 


are growers of Peonies, Iris, and all sorts of Hardy 
Plants ; of Tulip and Narcissus Bulbs ; of 
Gladioli and Dahlius. 


Hollyhocks 


are a restful old-fashioned charming addition to any 
garden or border, large or small. We grow the doubles 
in five separate colors at $1.25the dozen. The singles 
are stronger, grow taller and come in many mixed 
shades at $1.00 the dozen. To show the quality of our 
stock 'we will send 25 of either for $1.75 and prepay 
the charges. 


BUT IF YOU WANT RESULTS THIS 
SEASON YOU MUST PLANT EARLY 


Our short list of the best varieties makes selection easy. 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS €0., Mentor, Ohio 
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Mrs. Frank 
oS Pendleton 





The “Gladiolus Beautiful” is profit- 
able for both bulbs and cut flowers; 
healthy, vigorous and prolific. We 
have a very large stock of this pop- 
ular variety and will quote reduced 
prices to growers and dealers on all 
sizes and any quantity from 100 
to 10,000. Guaranteed pure and up 
to standard size. 


PRICES 
Each 10c., Six 50c., 
a Dozen $1, 100, $7.50 
Gladiolus 4). : Post Prepaid 
Mrs. Frank eS . 


Pendleton Send at once for Catalog 


and Reduced Price List for 1918. 


Peace, War, Halley, Niagara, Crackerjack, Schwaben, Etc. 














Brookland Gardens, * ®;Ses2t Woburn, Mass. 








Three Great Novelties--- 


The grandest and most beautiful Gladiolus produced by Mr. Kunderd. The sensa- 
Mrs. Dr © Norton, Be i oe eititionn of the Amerieon Gladiolus Society, winning Firet Prise, 
offered by President Fairbanks at the Newport show for the best New Seedling in a class of about twenty-five competitors, 
and was awarded the Certificate of Merit (highest award) of the Society. The same year (1915) it was given a First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. August 17th it won the silver medal of the New- 
| port Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society, and August 26th, 1916, (after it had been previously inspected in 
| the field) it was awarded the Silver Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Very large and well open flowers, 
well set on a tall and graceful spike, four to eight flowers in bloom at one time. Color white, the edges suffused with soft 
| La France pink. The three lower petals have a blotch of sulphur yellow, stained at the base with fine specks of Tyrian 


pen Ag pink. Strong and vigorous grower, and very free flowering. Price $1.50 each. 
As stock is limited, only 10 bulbs will be sold to each purchaser. 

s M rs (Gage )--Lovely soft pink; the three lower petals blotched with bright rosolane 

- Emma Tucker, purple. The flowers are very large and beautiful. Excellent for cutting. $1 ea. 


W 5 1 (Gage)—Pale vinaceous fawn color, with a stripe of rosolane purple on a light buff 
illetta Curtis, throat. 25c. each, $2.50 per dcezen. 


My catalog also offers the following :—Rajah, Wellesley, War, Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. 
W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Dora 
Krais, Aristophane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomphe, Loveliness, Sulphur King, 
Negerfurst, Parure, Peace, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, Desdemone, Gaiety, 
Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, M. A. Brongniart, Fire Ribbon, Berlinia, Mrs. MacKay, 
Myrtle, Etc., Etc. 

Send for my Catalog at once, it will tell you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. Natick, Mass. 
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PETUNIAS 


The Greatest Novelty in Flowers for 1918 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters 


(Won Gold Medzl at P. P. I. E., San Francisco, 1915; also Won Gold Medal at California Land Show, Octeber, 1917.) 
- x 


- 


R several years Mr. Diener has specialized 

in crossing Petunias, selecting for that pur- 
pose each year the strongest, finest varieties 
susceptible to further improvement. As a con- 
sequence, these Petunias are unexcelled the world 
over in size and color; almost every color and 
color combination has been attained, and their 
remarkable beauty it is certainly difficult to de- 
scribe. Among the numerous visitors to our 
nurseries the past season many have not hesi- 
tated to declare our Petunias, especially in the 
pink shades, to be rivals of Orchids in beauty. 


At the California Land Show, held in San Fran- 
cisco, October 13 to 28, 1917, our splendid 
showing of these new Petunias was one of the big 
attractions. We made mary sales of Petunia seed, 
besides booking orders there for young plants for 
spring delivery. And to crown all, when judg- 
ment was passed on merit, we were awarded the 
Gold Medal mentioned above. 


The seed we are sending out this year is a great 
improvement over thzt «f last year, and last year’s 
crop has been sown all over the United States the 
past summer, and from it we have received the 
most complimentary reports. Nobody could get a 
better quality of Petunia seed. We raise it all by 
hand pollination in lath houses. Moreover, climatic 
conditions here permit seed to be matured without 
a drop.of raim falling on the pods. Hence our clean, 
strong seed, ready for vigorous growth in the spring. 


PRICES (Per Package) 
Postage paid 


Petunia Seed—Four varieties, pink, red, 
variegated, mixed 

Prices on p~ mg ion for large amounts or om contracts 

to seed lers. Petunia Plants (for delivery after 

March Ist, 1918.)* 


Young plants out of 2 inch pots, per dozen ___ 1.00 
Young plants out of 3 inch pots, per dozen ___ 1.50 


*In ordering it is merely necessary to state what color you 
want. We can select all colors (except plain yellow) {rom 
3 snow-white to the deepest blue, especially all shades of pink, 
PETUNIA—Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Pink red and purple. 


(Illustration half actual size.) 








Orchid-Flowering Gladioli The sizes of the flowers range from 4 to 9 in. in diameter, and 


: : . the height of the stems is from 5 to 8 feet. The seedlings of this 
beh tt oem Nm a. < em wie seed will flower in from 5 to 6 months after sowing, if they re- 
pink. They are especially aon ‘te phe flow a ceive proper care. It must be understood that the right size of 

Per Thousand, $1.50 the flowers and stems of seedling Gladioli comes out in the 

Gladiol s i 2 aaa second year of cultivation. These seedlings will range in all colors 
us imaginable, but salmon, white, lilac, pink and rose-pink are the 

Selected from all our named varieties and seedlings, well mixed. leading colors. Price of 10 grams (about 1,000 seeds) $1.00. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the World 


1918 Catalog will be mailed on request. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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